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note this issue 


With this number, NORTHWEST REVIEW honors the Oregon 
Centennial bringing together the works fifty-nine artists, 
men, poets and writers—men and women identified residence 
materials creative persons who claim Oregon are claimed the 
stale, its customs and moods, its people and country. The collection 
composed entirely short fiction, poetry, and visual arts, and therefore 
this issue NORTHWEST REVIEW departs from the magazine’s 
usual Because greatly increased production costs, the single 
copy price has been raised for this issue only. the future, the maga- 
zine will return its regular price and format which offers articles 
and book reviews well stories, poems, and art. 

The Centennial Issue NORTHWEST REVIEW is, however, 
“regular” issue insofar our methods selecting material are con- 
cerned: have attempted present the best material available us; 
have not tried find occasional poems stories paintings, nor 
have sought survey the arts presented. doubt there are many 
fine talents that are not represented here, but the nineteen writers and 
poets and the forty artists and craftsmen whose works make this 
issue NORTHWEST REVIEW have demonstrated, think, 
that Oregon this point its history state rich its inspiration 
creative artists. For that reason, are proud NORTHWEST 
REVIEW with this Centennial Issue the official publication the 
Oregon Centennial Commission the area the arts. 


—The Editor 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


LEWIS AUMACK (black and art) spare-time potter who directs 
the psychological services the Veterans’ Administration Hospital Roseburg. 


LOUIS BUNCE (color art) found himself last year the spokesman for serious 
artists the Portland area when his mural for the Portland Airport caused 
controversy that led him public defense his work and modern art 
general. alumnus the Portland Museum Art School and the Art Students’ 
League New York, teaches the Portland Museum Art School. His paint- 
ings hang some twenty permanent collections. has exhibited internationally 
many times. Mr. Bunce’s paintings were featured the Summer, 1958, issue 
Northwest Review. 


ROBERT COLESCOTT (color art) studied Paris with Fernand Leger 
1949-50 following graduation from the University California. teaches 
Portland State College. His paintings have taken prizes Northwest shows, in- 
cluding the Northwest Artists’ Annual the Seattle Art Museum 1952 and 
the Artists’ Invitational the Henry Gallery, University Washing- 
ton, 1956. 


RUTH CURTIS (b&w art) makes pottery her Elmira studio and has ex- 
hibited regionally and nationally. 


DAVIS (The Kettle Fire) was born 1896 near Yoncalla, Oregon, 
and began his literary career poet who published frequently Harriet Mon- 
roe’s famous Poetry: Verse, which 1919 awarded him the Levin- 
son Prize. Some those prize-winning poems appeared 1942 his book, Proud 
Riders, and Other Poems. received Guggenheim Fellowship 1932, and 
1935 his first novel, the Horn, was awarded both the Pulitzer Prize and 
the Harper Novel Prize. Since then, has published many short stories, including 
the acclaimed “Open Winter,” which the anthology, Short Story 
also the author Winds Morning, Bells Woke Me, and Other 
and The Distant Music, and has published numerous articles. his 
new book, Fire, published October William Morrow and 
Company, writes again the Northwest country. “The Kettle Fire,” the 
long story which this issue Northwest Review published for the first time, 
the title piece the new book, collection composed mainly articles ranging 
from “Sheep Herding” “Puget Sound.” Mr. Davis member the National 
Institute Arts and Letters. and his wife live Oaxaca, Oaxaca, Mexico. 


ROBERT DUSENBERY (Communication) knows the Northwest: native 
Montana, now lives Portland, where chairman English and co- 
ordinator humanities Lewis and Clark College; has lived Washington, 
and during World War II, served Alaska and the Aleutians. His poetry has 
appeared the Western Humanities Review and other magazines. 


WILLIS EBERMAN (Song Fragment) has this year published new book 
poetry, The Pioneers, and Other Poems, which permission Northwest 
Review contains “Song Fragment.” Mr. Eberman lives Portland. 


BETTY FEVES (b&w art) exhibited her sculpture, “Gathering,” shown 
this number Northwest Review, the 1959 show, Recent Sculpture-U.S.A., 
Continued page 
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THE KETTLE FIRE 


The kettle fire story was told different times during the 
summer when was eleven years old and working typesetting for 
patent-inside weekly newspaper Antelope, Oregon, though didn’t 
end with the telling and, think, has not ended even now. The man 
who told me, rundown old relic named Sorefoot Capron, held 
the post city marshal except when there was somebody loose who 
needed arrested, and also managed the town water system, be- 
cause was the only resident who had been there long enough 
know where the mains were laid. used drop the newspaper 
office sometimes when things were dull around town, which was often, 
borrow couple dollars get drunk on, and would kill time 
digging experiences from his youth while waited for the 
editor show and open the safe. 

told it, had run away from respectable home Ohio 
the early 1860s, out disgust with his parents because, after had 
beaten his brains half out winning some prize school, they had 
merely glanced coldly and reminded him that was almost 
hour late with his milking. The war was beginning then, but the en- 
listment boards turned him down because was only fourteen and 
slight build even for that age. castigated his itinerary west 
St. Louis, where supported himself during the winter gambling 
marbles and spit-at-a-crack with the colored youngsters around the 
stockyards, and running errands for Nevada silver-mine operator 
named Cash Payton, heavy-set man with short red beard, bald 
spot top his head like tonsure, and scar across the bridge 
his nose from having mistimed fuse, who was hanging around wait- 
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ing for the Overland Mail route reopen could freight some 
mining machinery west over it. 

had two partners who were waiting St. Louis with him, one 
blocky little Cornishman with bow legs who talked chewed-up 
kind bray, the other long-coupled German with pale beard and 
gold earrings, which those times were believed some people 
specific against weak eyesight. They were both pleasant-spoken men, 
though hard understand most the time, but Cash Payton was not 
the kind man let his good-nature stop with mere pleasant-spoken- 
ness. took special liking young Capron, believed let be- 
lieve all the lies told about being homeless and orphan, and made 
plans take him west with the mining machinery soon the road 
got opened up. When turned out that the road was apt stay closed 
for several months longer, arranged sign young Capron 
herder and roustabout with train emigrants from and Mis- 
souri who were organizing sneak past the frontier outposts and head 
west for new start unspoiled country, and also, though none them 
brought the point up, get themselves somewhere out reach before 
they got picked the draft. 

Travel across the plains Oregon was forbidden the time, because 
the military posts along the emigrant route had been abandoned and 
there was protection against Indian raids, but the train managed 
work its way out into open country while the border garrisons were 
busy with some rebel foray, and rolled along its westward course 
without any sign trouble until struck the Malheur Desert, not far 
from the line between Oregon and Nevada. had moved slowly, and 
summer ends early that part the country, struck bad weather 
and had its horse-herd stampeded Snake and Bannock Indians, who 
also killed couple night-herders filling them full arrows. The 
emigrants had hired some mountain man steer them through the 
bad country, but the killings made them scared and suspicious, and 
they talked loud and pointedly about hanging him for treachery that 
picked and pulled out the night, leaving them stalled without 
any idea where they were any draft-animals haul them anywhere 
else. 

was doleful place stuck with bad weather coming on: 
merely little muddy water-hole the bottom rock-gully with 
nothing sight anywhere around but sagebrush and greasewood 
and rocks. They had vinegar correct the alkali the water, but sev- 
eral the women got sick from drinking it, the dead sagebrush that 
they picked for fuel was soggy they couldn’t get burn, and 
when they tried starting shooting cotton wad into they dis- 
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covered that all their powder had drawn damp and got unusable except 
what was the guns. They didn’t dare squander that, and some 
them opposed shooting any kind for fear drawing more Indians 
down them, they held meeting and decided, since young Capron 
was not much use them and had nobody depending him, send 
him down toward the Nevada mining settlements for help, could 
find any. any case, and whatever found did, was bring 
back iron kettle full live coals that they could start fire damp 
wood with. 

was risky mission put off onto youngster, and several 
the men, all elderly and danger being let for themselves, 
dwelt with some sarcasm the idea selecting anybody young and 
inexperienced for job that they were all willing offer advice about 
but not undertake his place, but nobody came with anything 
better, and far young Capron was concerned didn’t the least 
mind being picked for it. was tired the whole pack them 
then, and would have welcomed anything, dangerous not, that could 
serve excuse get away from them. was not especially uneasy 
about the risks, about the chance finding any fire bring back. 
His only difficulty, all through the time when they were arguing back 
and forth about sending him, was trying decide whether come 
back and expose himself them again even did find it. 


The strain and solemnity starting settled that for him. knew, 
even before had finished saddling and had climbed the saddle- 
pony they had caught for him, that would have come back. 
They had made him wait till after dark start, and couldn’t see 
any the men around him, though knew that they were all there. 
From the ground, had been able make out their figures against 
the sky, but looking down them from the saddle was like trying 
keep track foam-streak after had been swept under deep 
rapid. One them reached out and clattered the kettle-bale over his 
saddle-horn, and heard them all draw back leave the way open for 
him. Except for that, they were all silent. There was sound the 
camp except for the herd-ponies shifting keep warm, and child 
blubbering listlessly one the wagons, and the choking sound 
sick woman trying vomit. curious apathy comes over people facing 
death when they know and know what form will take, even when 
they still through the form refusing admit that they know any- 
thing about it. Afterward, when the reality begins show itself, they 
are likely fall into panic and things too revolting bear telling 
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thinking of. Young Capron knew that had get back with the 
fire, and that failed get back with before they reached that 
point would useless. Saving the lives people who had made 
themselves unfit live would work wasted, and possibly worse than 
wasted. would not help merely keep going, either that would 
mean carrying the sounds the camp along with him, the woman 
choking, the child blubbering, the silent men shuffling they drew 
back the dark, through all the years that could reasonably expect 
live, and maybe even beyond them. had find fire, and had 
get back with while they were still able hold themselves to- 
gether. They might have been wrong and selfish picking him, and 
they might hard like live with, but there was nothing else for it. 
With that his head, and with the kettle his saddle-horn and 
sack food strapped the cantle, rode out between the wagons into 
the sagebrush. 

Getting out the gully into open country was slow and precarious 
work. The Indians turned out have outpost line drawn all the 
way around the camp half-mile back from it, and had keep 
the draws and move cautiously, leading the pony and inching along 
places step time, dodge them. The pony saved him once, 
balking and refusing move even when spurred. got off and 
crawled ahead investigate, and discovered that had been riding 
straight into watch-post the top the ridge. The Indians had dug 
hole and covered with blanket keep the warmth in, with head- 
slit cut the middle look out through. took him over hour 
back-track, find the pony the dark, and circle around it. Afterward 
heard dogs yapping the Indian camp, and put another two 
three hours edging around that, dismounting and putting his ear 
the ground every dozen yards keep from running into 
squaws out rummaging firewood. 

Toward daylight the desert around him looked clear, and dropped 
down into creek-wash and slept little thornberry thicket while 
the pony filled salt-grass around mudhole, but when got 
saddled start off again saw mounted Indians casting around 
the sagebrush for his trail couple miles away, kept the 
draws, crawling and hauling the pony along main strength where the 
thorn-brush grew heavy, until almost noon. Then mounted and 
struck long lope and held it, stopping only rest for hour 
when struck waterhole, all day and most the night and all 
through the next day, with sleep except when forgot and dozed 
the saddle and food except sage-hen which knocked over 
with rock and ate raw. Toward nightfall made out some scattering 
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pine timber with shadows that looked palish blue smoke was 
coloring them. headed for it, hoping find some camp that 
burning charcoal for the Nevada mines, possibly dead tree smoulder- 
ing from being struck lightning. Night came while was still 
couple miles away, but kept going because, the darkness, 
could see that was real fire, and that the reddish pine trunks lit 
and darkened flickered back and forth across them. 

dismounted, playing safe, tied the pony boulder and hung 
the kettle from his belt, and crept forward his hands and knees, 
keeping the sagebrush clumps between him and the light and stopping 
behind every clump sight out the ground before inching ahead. 
was good thing did, for saw when got close that the fire 
had men around it. The light was too fitful and uneven show what 
they looked like, but could make out wickiyup behind them, 
round-topped basketwork structure covered halfway down with skins 
and tattered pieces old canvas. was enough make him hug the 
ground and peer through the tangle sagebrush instead looking 
out around it. Only Snake Indians built basketwork wickiyups, and 
the Snakes were the most warlike all the tribes that part the 
country. felt pleased being able remember about wickiyups 
such time, and started looking for more signs that the men really 
were Indians, ignoring whatever evidence there was that might have 
hinted anything else. 

The fire itself was clear sign that they were Indians. was not 
the kind towering holocaust that white travellers always set going 
when they were camped for the night wild country, but wan little 
flicker only three four small sticks, puny and half-hearted that 
wondered how its light could have been visible far out the open 
desert. was not nearly big enough for the men keep warm by, but 
seemed what they wanted, for they kept piling ashes hold 
down, and once one them picked stick that was beginning 
blaze and quenched sticking into the dirt. Only Indians would 
have gone much trouble keep campfire low, and when the 
man who had quenched the stick stood rake the coals back to- 
gether young Capron saw that was wrapped blanket and that 
there was gleam something whitish turned his head that looked 
like Indian headband. 

There might have been other signs had looked for them, but 
they were not needed, and didn’t dare wait any longer. The small- 
ness the fire had led him miscalculate his distances, and his pony 
was tied close enough that they might hear started stamping 
pawing. There was nothing hold back for, anyway. Indians were 
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Indians. They had not wasted their time arguing about killing the 
emigrant train’s two night-herders and running off its livestock, and 
the train needed fire worse than they had needed wagon-horses. 
rummaged out his pistol, poked carefully through the middle the 
sagebrush clump, and waited till the man with the blanket stood away 
from the fire would have the light sight against. drew for 
the center the blanket handbreadth below the man’s shoulders, 
levelled till the foresight filled the back notch, and let go. The smoke 
the black powder filled the tangle sagebrush like gray cottonwood- 
down settling from wind, but lay and glared through and through 
the smoke still dribbling from the pistol muzzle without even noticing it. 

The man stood motionless for long second while the blanket slid 
from his shoulders and piled around his feet. Then swayed, 
flapped his elbows and tipped his head back getting ready crow, 
and fell face-down across the fire and plunged the whole camp into 
pitch darkness. must have died falling, the slack-jointed thump 
his body made when hit the ashes. had still been conscious 
would have tried avoid the fire, and didn’t; merely let all 
holds and whopped down and gathered his bosom like hen cover- 
ing her chickens from hawk. 

The other men jumped and legged for cover. Young Capron 
could hear brush cracking and dead branches ripping their clothes 
they galloped off into the timber. waited till the light from the dead 
man’s clothes taking fire showed him that had the camp all him- 
self. There was something faintly worrisome about the smell the 
clothes burning. was like wool, and Indians never wore anything 
except cotton cloth and buckskin. Still, might from corner 
the blanket burning, and there was time speculate about it, what- 
ever was. scrabbled the dead sagebrush needles for the kettle, 
had awful moment thinking might have lost it, and then found 
the clatter made against his pistol, which was still clutched 
his hand. grabbed and scrambled and ran in, flubbing the 
pistol into his holster between strides, and rolled the body clear the 
ashes and stirred the blackened embers together and began scraping 
dead pine needles from the ground pile them. They were almost 
out. had pile small twigs and fan glaring blaze keep 
them from dying him, knowing that every twig that caught would 
make him easier target for the men who had taken the timber, 
and not daring stop feeding more sticks make flame 
stronger. 

Ministering the flame and strained between dread when gained 
and panic when lost, did some wondering about what the dead 
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man looked like, but when finally took solid hold and burned high 
enough see by, decided that would rather not know, and moved 
back into the shadows and sat with his back it, except for one mo- 
ment when some sound, possibly tree limbs rubbing together, made 
him glance around see had moved. There was sign that had, 
but didn’t turn away quite fast enough keep from noticing that 
what had taken for Indian headband was bald spot and that 
beard down one side the face had been burnt pale gray ash 
that the draft from the fire kept crumbling into powder that looked, 
the slanting light, was twitching. 

The sight was unnerving, though had hard work hold back from 
looking again, and its significance was not much help, either. 
Indians did not have beards bald spots. The smell wool had been 
the man’s flannel shirt scorching. had been white: possibly some 
Indian trader, gun-peddler, mining promoter possibly somebody 
with political influence, and friends, and even possibly— 

There was use running possibilities all the way the string. 
was done, and there was help for and use thinking about it. 
was not even certain that there was anything about regret. There 
were white men the country who needed salting worse than most 
the Indians, and man shacked Snake Indian lodge that re- 
mote corner the desert must have had some business hand besides 
organizing classes Bible study quilt-piecing. Still, shooting him 
had been overhastiness, and young Capron was sorry about it, and 
scared. scooped half the fire into the kettle, though the bigger pine 
sticks had not yet burned down coals, and hung dead 
tree-limb and ran for his pony. was thankful that had his errand 
hurry for. Without it, his excuse for hurrying would have had 
something less dignified fear that the two men might creeping 
through the trees bushwhack him, fear that stayed any longer 
would not able hold out against looking once more the dead 
man’s face. 


The fire the ground had burned low when rode back, but the 
pitch-knots the kettle were flaring the pony refused edge 
within reach it, even with spurring. Finally got down and covered 
the kettle with piece bark, and then rode past trot and grabbed 
from the limb before the bark had time take fire. moved 
the saddle, raked the pony down the ribs, and lit back into the desert 
with the kettle out one side and the flame from the bark caressing 
his hand and arm vengefully the dead man had prayed 
him far parting retribution. 
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When got couple miles out, reined let the knots burn 
lower, but heard hoofbeats from the trail behind, merely 
dumped couple the hottest knots out into the sagebrush and shoved 
on. Afterward, looking back the glare they were making, could 
have kicked himself for leaving plain marker for the men steer 
by, though the truth was that didn’t matter much. Uncovering the 
coals had kept made them flare high enough visible two miles 
away, and when tried holding the kettle low they scared the pony 
into paroxysm rearing and pinwheeling that threatened scatter 
all the fire out it. 

had back holding the kettle arm’s length before the 
pony would move ahead all. looked like trying flag steamboat, 
and the foolishness started him reflecting bitterly the things 
should have done and had lacked the sense think till too late. 
should have hunted out and stampeded the men’s saddle-horses while 
was waiting for the fire get started. should have picked grease- 
wood for the fire instead pitch-pine. should have covered the 
kettle with dirt instead bark. should have used his brains instead 
letting them run imagining things that merely scared him. 
should have kept his nerve, figured things out ahead, made himself into 
something steadier and more far-sighted than ever had been. 
should not have been such hurry play the hand Providence had 
dealt him establish his future on. would have been better had 
held back and tried change the spots the cards making faces 
them, possibly crying over them. man had live what 
was, weaknesses and all. Finding out about them was probably not 
worth shooting man for, but was gain. The kettle had returned 
him that much for his trouble, least. 

held the pony high trot for couple miles, and then pulled 
let catch its wind. could longer hear hoofbeats back 
him, took time pull off his coat and wrap around his hand 
protection against the heat from the coals. Then rock clattered 
back the distance, and knew the men were still coming, and closing 
the range. The pony heard too, and had rein back hard keep 
from breaking into run and getting windbroken. would have been 
easy lose them his hands had been free: could merely have 
walked the pony down into some gully and laid low till they passed. 
The kettle killed that possibility they could line him the light from 
it, matter which way turned what track took. thought 
covering with gravel, with sod from some mudhole, but decided 
against that for fear smothering the fire completely. 


the end six seven miles more, realized that was not 
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far from going out all itself. The coat wadded over his burnt hand 
had kept him from noticing how much the kettle had cooled down. One 
welcome part was that the light had got too weak visible 
distance, but was too much afraid losing the fire take comfort 
its debility. slowed walk for awhile, and then turned sharp 
away from his course down low draw, dismounted and tied the pony 
thicket giant sagebrush, and felt his way down the slope hunting for 
dead roots that could used for kindling. There was nothing dry 
enough until, the low ground where the draw widened out, 
bumped into some stunted junipers. Juniper wood too light and por- 
ous much use fuel, but the trunks were run through with dead 
streaks from which, gouging with his knife, managed pry 
loose handful splinters that would take fire easily, even they didn’t 
hold long. 

The kettle was cool enough touch the time finished collect- 
ing them, but with careful blowing they condescended flicker 
that could lay heavier fuel from the dead branches. When that 
caught, rammed the kettle down into badger hole, piled whole 
branches over make sure the fire would last, and went down 
the dry watercourse find hardwood that would burn down into coals. 
The light from the branches glared like haystack burning, and had 
trouble finding greasewood roots and dead chokecherry tree and 
loading himself with chunks from them. The flame behind him filled 
half the sky then, circled back cautiously and hid under low- 


branched juniper fifty sixty yards from it, case drew anybody 
come investigating. 


happened quicker than had counted on. had got himself 
settled among the juniper boughs, which smelled bad, and was smearing 
his face with wet dirt blend with the shadows when two men came 
down the slope from his trail, stopped where the sagebrush thinned 
out, and stood watching the fire and shading their eyes against it. They 
were hundred yards away, and they looked unhumanly tall the roar 
the firelight, but could see that they were white men. They had 
ordinary work clothes, and they wore hats and had their hair cut 
short. That was nothing much; had expected that they would turn 
out white, and was not afraid them except for slight feeling 
strain inside him. gouged harder see that one them was blocky 
and reddish and bowlegged, and that the other was tall and thin and 
pale-bearded, with earrings which the light sparkled when moved 
his head. Young Capron would not have noticed the earrings such 
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distance had not been expecting them. The men were the sawed- 
off Cornishman and the tall German who had been Cash Payton’s part- 
ners. had liked Cash Payton better than both them—better than 
anybody else, far that went—but had liked them. Because 
had shot Cash Payton, dared not move for fear they would pick out 
his hiding place and kill him. They stood peering across the firelight 
into the junipers, the German wagging long army cap-and-ball re- 
volver and the Cornishman holding rifle was fixing rake 
hay with it, all primed and set open anything that moved. 

They loomed against the shadows like clay pipes shooting 
gallery. they had been strangers, the firelight had not outdone it- 
self show who they were bevond the possibility mistake, could 
have cleared his way back the emigrant train with two cartridges, 
besides acquiring possession two unjaded saddle-horses which 
could have used very handily. What they had been doing camped the 
timber far from anywhere didn’t try guess. Nothing their 
credit, likely, they would not have gone much trouble run 
him down. Catching Indian children sell slaves San Francisco 
was flourishing business then, and was that, they deserved shoot- 
ing for it. did Cash Payton, except that points ethics longer 
counted. All that did count was knowing that the man who had be- 
friended him and kept him alive over whole winter was lying dead 
back the pine timber with half his face burned off, all because 
scary young squirt’s clubfooted foolishness. Bad good, right 
wrong, had deserved better than shot down from cover when 
his back was turned. Young Capron shut his eyes and buried his face 
the dirt, wondering, end painful train reflection, whether 
could ever juniper boughs again without getting sick, fact 
never could, all the years afterward. 

When looked up, the men were leaving, probably having realized 
the sappiness standing the full glare the fire when the man 
they were hunting might lurking somewhere close take advantage 
it. The tall German stopped the edge the sagebrush and exam- 
ined the caps his revolver make sure they were all place. That 
meant that they were not giving up, and that they would probably post 
themselves somewhere along his trail, figuring knock him over when 
came back it. had not been for the shooting they would have 
been glad see him and, they could, help him. had not been 
for the fire kettle there would not have been any shooting. course, 
could leave where was and ride after them and let not 
know anything about it, they would blame the shooting somebody 
else. They would probably take his word for it: foreigners were trust- 
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ful about things they didn’t understand very well, contrast Amer- 
icans, who were always the most suspicious matters they knew the 
least about. could with the two men and safe, and rid 
the emigrants and their snivelling and domineering for good. 

The only trouble was that couldn’t bring himself it. would 
mean that Cash Payton had died for nothing, for mere foolishness, 
because streak light hit him the wrong place. The only way 
make his death count for anything was get the fire back the train. 
shook loose from his seesawing and went into the tall sagebrush for 
his pony. 


The fire had burned down when came back with the pony, and 
the juniper boughs were falling into coals that the stir air fanned 
into flaky ashes. was hard lose time building them back, but had 
have some kind fire that would last, and the pony would hold 
better for being left graze and rest little longer. piled the 
greasewood and wild cherry, waited make sure caught, and then 
lay down upwind from the junipers and slept until the glare the new 
fire woke him. fished the kettle out with forked tree-limb, left 
cool while caught and bridled the pony, and scooped full new 
coals and tried mount with it. 

The pony had recuperated too well. shied back and forth that 
had put the kettle down keep from being yanked off his feet. 
tried covering the coals with ashes, but the glow still showed 
through, and the pony fought back from till set the kettle back 
the ground and climbed aboard without it. rode past and tried 
pick from the saddle, but the pony shied off couldn’t reach it. 
Finally found his forked tree-limb, circled back, and hooked the 
kettle long range and hauled in. Even then took all his strength 
the reins keep the pony from pinwheeling and running away from 
the heat and light following along even with its off-shoulder. 

had held his feelings back too long, probably. was crying 
the time got the kettle hoisted and felt the heat his burned flesh 
again. got angry with himself for crying, and his anger made him 
forget about the two men waiting for him somewhere along the trail 
ahead. remembered them after had ridden few hundred yards, 
and swung back along the draw wide circuit keep clear them. 
Half the coals the kettle had got spilled out his manipulations 
with the forked tree-limb, and had idea how would manage 
about renewing them when they burned low again, but there was 
use killing snakes till they stopped hibernating. put out his 
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mind, along with what seemed lifetime other useless reflections and 
apprehensions, and rode on. 

The coals burned low about daylight, when was crossing long 
level plain which even the sagebrush grew thin that was plain 
sight anybody two three miles away any direction. Sagebrush 
roots burned out almost like wadded newspaper, but there was nothing 
else, and got down and gathered armload them and nursed the 
fire back life. They were damp, and the smoke from them rose 
whitish column that could seen for miles, but least the open plain 
made impossible for anybody sneak him. was about fifteen 
miles across, and could see anything that moved it. man 
horseback would have loomed like steeple, even the edge it. 

Nothing came sight. The plain was lifeless except for horned toads. 
With the daylight, the pony had got over its fright the kettle, and 
struck trot when remounted, was anxious see the 
last the place was. The plain broke into long ridge, speckled 
its base with little rusty junipers and with tangle mountain ma- 
hogany marking the line dry gully. halted and broke some 
its dead boughs for fuel, since they were hot and slow-burning. They 
took away his anxiety about the fire for the moment, and began 
brought home him that had circled into country where nobody had 
ever been before. herd antelope came out the junipers 
passed, looked after him with their back-tufts twitching with inquisi- 
tiveness, and then followed along after him, edging downwind catch 
his scent and then moving gawk him from such close range that 
could have hit them with rock. The pony watched them 
and stumbled over many rocks and roots trying keep out their 
way that was halfway tempted it, except that would have 
meant having stop and dismount find something throw. 

Beyond the ridge, lost them. The ground levelled off into long 
expanse naked earth, pocked and honeycombed with sage-rat bur- 
rows. must have been mile across, and the country around for 
half-dozen miles was stripped bare had been plowed and 
harrowed. There were sage-rats all over it. Some sat and stared 
him passed, and then dropped almost under the pony’s feet and 
went about their business, whatever was. Some scurried for their 
holes scared, but then they sat and stared too, and finally saun- 
tered back where they had come from, evidently feeling that whatever 
was happening the pony’s level was concern theirs, and thar, 
when all was said and done, the proper study ratkind was rats. There 
was nothing anywhere near their ground that could used for fuel 
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keep the fire up, and the ground itself was treacherous because the pony 
kept breaking through where they had tunnelled for their nests. 

They were not much company. The worst was not their strange- 
ness and preoccupation with themselves, was the loneliness the 
country that made young Capron adapt himself, without being aware 
it, their values and scale living. few more miles them, 
felt, and would find himself growing feeler-whiskers, squeaking, and 
rearing his hind-legs watch himself ride past and try for sec- 
ond two figure out what was. turned down dry gully 
get clear them and the waste they had created, and came long 
scarp low gray cliffs, broken into rifts and ledges for its entire length. 
Every rift and every ledge was occupied great pale-gray owls. None 
them moved rode past. They sat straight and impassive, hooting 
each other briefly sometimes with hollow sound like blowing into 
empty jug, their blank yellow eyes staring past him into the sun 
without seeing him and without knowing caring what was. 
They could see objects only the half-dusk the dark. Nothing 
that passed the sunlight made any impression them. 

The cliffs fell away, and the gully spread out into wide flat covered 
with stubby clumps old weatherstained rye-grass. The ground be- 
tween the clumps was dark and watersoaked, but was covered 
densely with jackrabbits that looked gray and moving like spread 
water. The jackrabbits moved sluggishly, some them waiting 
they were almost under the pony’s feet and then dragging themselves 
barely out the way and settling down again. Their trouble was one 
that usually hit jackrabbits the years when they had run themselves 
down overbreeding. They were swollen with wens from bot-flies, and 
weakened them that they couldn’t have moved fast they had 
wanted to. 

curious thing about was that though disease had undermined 
their instinct for self-preservation, had left their appetites unim- 
paired, only little slackened. They were still able crop all the 
green sprouts out the dead rye-grass clumps, and they had not lost 
their interest copulation, whatever might have happened their 
ability. They were not noticeably energetic about it, but they stayed 
with faithfully, working the pony picked its way among them the 
absorbing task perpetuating their kind, bot-flies and all, and re- 
garding nothing else deserving notice. 

The flat fell away into long rise and fall stony desert, and then 
broad grass-slope that reached down bright-green little alkali 
lake, with dark wire-grass the shallows and patches willow the 
damp ground back them. The slopes and the shallows were covered 
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solid with wild geese, mottled like patched quilt with their different 
colors—brown Canada geese, white snow-geese, dark little cacklers, 
blue honkers, ringnecked black brant—rocking placidly the bitter 
water crowded solid along the swell short grass overlooking it. 
Young Capron would have liked avoid them, but the fire was low 
the kettle, and there was dead wood among the willows that would 
make good coals and way getting except ride straight through 
them. 

all the forms life the country had put him against, they were 
the worst. They held their ground till could have reached down and 
touched them, and then rose with horrible blast screeching and 
banging wings, darkening the sky overhead and spattering him and 
the pony and the kettle and the fire with filth show how much 
had upset them turning out something they had not been ex- 
pecting. Then, the next flock went squalling and clattering with 
new shower, the one behind him settled back onto the grass un- 
concernedly nothing all had happened, doubt, the tablets 
their memory, nothing all had. They should have quieted down 
and gone back resting when dismounted and went work pre- 
paring the dead willow limbs for his fire, but they seemed unable either 
stand him let him alone. Every few minutes, though moved 
little could and the pony scarcely stirred out its tracks, some 
them would stalk close him, rear and look him over again, and 
then let out horrified squawk and put the whole flock spatter 
him with filth all over again. was not hostility much indignation. 
They were outraged with him for being there, without having the 
ghost idea what was doing the slightest interest finding 
out. 


Getting clear the wild country took long time. had circled 
farther than realized, and crossing the long swells ground beyond 
the lake took the whole afternoon, counting two three times when 
had skirmish dead limbs cottonwood and service-berry 
stoke the kettle. There was one more small flurry wild life, little 
creek bordered with short grass that was being stripped off huge 
wingless Mormon crickets. They were slippery for the pony step 
on, but there was nothing else them except appetite. Some little 
darkish rattlesnakes picked languidly them around the edges, with- 
out any great show interest doing it. Young Capron spurred away 
from the place, feeling with some self-pity that man had fall low 
siding with rattlesnakes, but wishing them well even wanting 
rid them for good. 
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would have liked keep going when got dark, but the pony 
was sunken-flanked and laboring the slopes, turned into 
little stand cottonwoods and unsaddled and turned out graze. 
found some half-dead wild plum and dumped the coals from the 
kettle and built fire with fuel from it, first dead sticks and then 
bigger green ones, which burned slower but made long-lasting coals. 
When the fire took hold, ate some salt pork that the emigrants had 
given him, downing raw because cooking wasted it, and spread out 
patch dampish ground and slept. 

Something brought him awake along the night. didn’t know 
what had been, but could tell the waning fire that had slept 
for several hours, and noticed that the silence around him was 
deeper than had been when was going sleep. Building the fire 
back, realized that what missed was the sound the pony grazing. 
piled kindling into the kettle for light and went out see what 
had become it. The grass showed where had been grazing, but 
was gone. tried farther out, remembering gloomily that Indians 
always ran the horses off from camp that they were getting ready 
jump, and found shallow mudhole that had been trampled all around 
horses. The tracks were fresh, which disturbed him for minute, 
but smoothed-down place the mud where they had been rolling 
showed that they were running loose. Not all them were Indian 
horses some them were shod, and the calkmarks were big 
enough have been made wagon-teams, possibly from the emigrant 
train, not that mattered. The pony might have been scared off 
some cougar stalking the herd, and might still hanging around. 
That didn’t matter either. All that mattered was that the pony had 
gone with loose horse-herd, and that there was use trying get 
back foot and burdened with kettle fire that had been scared 
from the beginning. One from one left nothing, matter what had 
been responsible for it. 

ate salt pork again, hung his saddle and bridle from tree-limb, 
filled the kettle with new coals and cut stick carry by, and started 
afoot without waiting for daylight. some ways, travelling was 
easier with the pony gone. There was worry over having snort 
stamp whinny the wrong time, over having find grass 
water the stopping places, having shy and fight back when 
tried mount, and being able carry the kettle close the ground 
made less easily seen distance. More than that, was freed from 
the temptation throw away and head out for himself. Without 
horse and without food enough for another day, the emigrant camp 
was the only place could go. Having concentrate one thing 
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instead seesawing between lurking alternatives made everything 
simpler not easier, but easier summon strength for. 

the afternoon, plodding down wide valley that opened into 
draws where there was small wood and water, found the first sign 
that was nearing human beings. was not brightening one, merely 
dead horse spread out patch bare ground with some buzzards 
lined waiting for the sun burst open, but did show that 
was headed right and that was making distance. turned his 
thoughts the emigrant camp, and began notice, thinking the 
emigrants waiting for him, that the dead sagebrush tops were drying 
out and that the ground underfoot was strewn with little chips black 
flint. refired the kettle and hurried on, driven fear that the emi- 
grants might have run into the same thing near their camp, that they 
might have found dry kindling and lighted flint-and-steel fire for 
themselves. Thinking that possibility and discovering what his own 
feelings about were opened new area self-knowledge him, and 
not especially comforting one. tried think how much suffering 
and fear and despair they would spared they had thought try- 
ing it, and could get farther than the reflection that would make 
his own suffering and fear and despair useless: man dead, and his 
pain, terror, weariness, humiliation and hunger all gone for nothing. 
took more consolation from thinking that his knowledge the 
emigrants was sign anything, they wouldn’t have sense enough 
think hunting for flints start fire with, even they had the cour- 
age venture far enough out find them. 

was humiliating realize that his values had all been turned up- 
side down, when could welcome seeing dead horse with buzzards 
around and downcast think that people knew might keep- 
ing warm and cooking food and drying out their gunpowder, but the 
fear held spite him. When looked down from the last rise 
ground the Indian camp had skirted around starting out, 
saw smoke rising from beyond that appeared come from the 
emigrant train, and set him shaking the knees that had sit 
down keep from collapsing. was near sundown then, and when 
got dusk crept through the sagebrush and discovered that was 
not from the wagons all, but from the hole where the Indian watch- 
post had been the night left camp. The hole had been abandoned, 
appeared, and the Indians had made smudge damp sagebrush 
roots scare the emigrants into staying where they were. took 
time pile wet earth the smudge, keep the emigrants from finding 
out how easy would have been for them get fire any them 
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had thought it, and felt relieved and uplifted spirit think 
that none them had. 

The camp seemed dead when came stumbling down into it, but 
after few minutes began hear sounds from the wagons: children 
whimpering with the cold, man praying loud monotone under 
wagon, the sick woman still trying vomit. remembered that the 
sounds were the sweetest music had ever listened to. ninety-eight- 
piece orchestra the land could have come within flagging-distance 
them. Even after many years and many changes, remembering 
still stirred him inside, something like jumping off barn-roof after 
swallowing half-dozen humming jews’-harps. 


That was all the story. used build ditterent parts 
different times while sat waiting the printing office for the editor 
arrive, but the first telling told all straight through, and 
ended it, was right do, with the concluding emotion instead 
stringing out into the subsequent events that dulled all down. asked 
what had happened afterward, and said nothing worth telling about. 
The emigrants had scraped nerve enough out and run their 
teams, most them, and they were pleased with themselves for 
doing that they forgot all about his fire that had given them the neces- 
sary courage. Then they had moved on, and finally they had come out 
river-crossing that took them into the old Barlow Road. They were 
not worth much, the average, any them. 

“They made pay for the pony lost,” said. “And the saddle 
and bridle, too. Took out wages, what little there was ’em.” 

“Tt don’t sound like you’d got much out it,” said. the time, 
didn’t seem that any story with such frazzled-out ending was 
worth spending all that time on. “It sounds like everybody had come out 
ahead except you.” 

“That was what they all thought, guess,” said. “They’re wel- 
come their notions. None come out far ahead they 
thought they had, and it’s the only thing I’ve ever done that got any- 
thing out that was worth hellroom. It’s the only thing I’d over 
again, believe, had to. Not that I’ll ever get the chance. Things like 
that don’t happen nowadays.” 


was wrong about that, course. Such things change sub- 
stance and setting, but they working the spirit, through dif- 
ferent and less explicit symbols, they did through the centuries before 
emigrations west were ever heard of, and they will for men too young 
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know about them now and for others not yet born. There will always 
the fire bring home, through the same hardships and doubts and 
adversities one’s life that make the triumph having lived it. 


JOHN FRIEDMAN 


APOTROPAIOS 


—from Strabo 


the cliff-top saw him, the bright spinner, 
Falling—with the boats down the flat sea, 
Rowing star pull the masted nets taut, 

And were pleased then. 


He, the chosen us, the sin-bearer— 
Leafed wings, birds sewn him. 
How beautifully falls for us, 

dove, feathered though hawk-struck. 


Apollo the White Cliff, 
Trade this flight for ductile bronze. 


the grape can grow and oxen pull, 


Strong the maize fields. 


KENNETH HANSON 


DEAD CAT MEXICO 


Here lies what the quick body 
has become—old bag bones, mere 
carpentry, congress for all the flies 
Calle Pepe Llano nearly. 


Paws with their scimitars stretch 

sunlight thick and unscrupulous 
while fiestas children follow 
chanting: Allo cinco! Allo money! 


Toltec, Tarascan, Indian faces 

with the eyes raptorial birds, 

and nowhere the sign personal loss 
for the gray cat scrawny cactus 

gone like minor civic virtue. 


ROBERT DUSENBERY 


COMMUNICATION 


Mexicans come with the apple harvest 
Riding north west far our valley 

Dumb our tongues they drift gesture 
Into harness ladders among the spangled trees. 


gesture index their lives: 

orchard, tree, box then tree and box again 
Mutes our land 

They work their slow ways direction discovery. 


have words for their ears 

Only eyes measure the worth their 
are overseers acts 

That own their value our harvest time. 


One old man watched 

Feeling his way tenderly among the leaves 
Toward the dim outline apples, 

Culling from tree poor awkward harvest. 


saw him mount the ladder 

Poking his way skyward the uppermost bough, 
And there one lone apple 

laid last claim surrendering crop. 


was friend ladders 

And the heavy bag doubled his back toward hurt, 
descending far dust 

spilled his pain last into pine box. 
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THE YARDS 


The next day was being drafted, the way very young 
man, walked out mother’s back door and across meadow where 
once flew kites, the railroad siding. Perhaps this was way 
viewing own past, before moved on: from civilian soldier, from 
boy man. felt was one final walk, across the landscape 

The right-of-way was slash industry across the warm, flat 
countryside. The section gang’s tool shed squatted the empty 
cattle pens the creosote was black and glistened pile cross ties. 
West town the rails spread outward into broad delta ballast 
rock and switch frogs and lonely, empty freight cars. the end 
the yards, mile away, the tracks singled once more and finally 
became single glint light the horizon. noon the yards were 
without noise, except beyond the right-of-way the engine tractor 
grew louder, then faded. Spring. Somewhere farmer was plowing. 

could not believe it: the yards, the same cross tie, the 
identical switch, saw wad black, greasy waste, the kind which 
packed around the axle freight car. Perhaps you have seen this 
packing fire, smoking, you wait crossing for slow train 
pass. 

saw the greasy waste, and the identical moment, heard faint 
scruump, the noise many clubs, gun butts, dropping the 
ground. This small noise was only engine stopping inside feed 
mill, far down the tracks. But the piece waste lying the sun, and 
the noise turned-off engine brought back that afternoon and that 
night. 
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was ten years old. The hot sun June rumbled like freight train 
overhead. Winter had melted into ponds had flowed down the creeks, 
was held, still, the leaf-rotted pools Simpkin Woods. There 
must have been few pools the deeper woods because the frogs 
croaked their old primitive way, calling boys into the swamps. 

was “helping” father, for one our fields joined the railroad’s 
land, near siding. 

“Well, you have done good,” father said the end row, 
for noticed was beginning play. 

“That so?” said, and tried sound something like him when 
was given compliment. the country boy learns turn praise away, 
lest appear boast. 

father smiled, “Hell-yes, you done good,” and then added, “Go 
over there, you want was the best-hearted man the 
world. 

climbed over the fence railroad property called, “Watch 
out for trains.” 

was going boil potato. had one saved out each pocket, and 
cattle salt empty tobacco tin. 

boil potato the yards was more than simply wasting time. 
think father—who was hunter while lived—understood the 
savage appeal fire boy. perhaps start your own fire was 
pretend, briefly, manhood. ride freight train, alone, might come 
later, but now all wanted was fire, and cook food under the sky. 

dump, where people from Sedley carted their refuse, found 
enameled store sign Pay Car Tobacco. There was clean half-gallon 
tin, and settled water the ditch. 

With the sign, scooped hole the size small dog from the bank 
along the siding. The sign over the hole made furnace; the gravel 
bank was opening for smoke hole. Not far away refrigerator car 
was empty, its doors open. Inside reefer there always wood. 

the same car, opened the little door the axle housing and took 
out the black, greasy waste. minute the black smoke poured up- 
ward from the dog-hole furnace, and was staring into the core 
fire where pieces lath writhed the flames. The water the can 
boiled. Suddenly was hungry. 

The world beyond the lovely, industrial hum the telegraph poles, 
and the encircling woods, all those places had not yet traveled, came 
into daydreams; yet also heard the steady caarp-caaarp the 
frogs calling through the scrub oak, sumac, and the rustling paw-paw 
trees. 


thought—at dog jumped from the refrigerator car. But 
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was the man’s olive-drab blanket roll. The blanket roll leaped from the 
box car door, then lay flat and lifeless beside cross tie. 

The man himself was shadow the shadows the reefer car, but 
was incredibly tall seemed fill the whole door. thrust 
his head out the darkness and saw his face. the sunlight his 
whiskers seemed fire. turned his face each way the sunshine, 
and then seemed calculate the distance the main crossing Sedley, 
half mile below the yards. The man spat towards his own blanket roll, 
then jumped, stiff-legged, the gravel. did not want think 
noticed me, but did. looked once the sky, and then me. 
were alone. thought all the rabbits had surprised certain tence 
corner not far away. 

came closer his shoes sent small rocks flying. His shoes, which 
had steel safety caps the toes, came close fire, and stopped. 
Only then did look up. 

The man was dressed wool, the kind soldiers wear: olive drab 
shirt, belt old harness leather, olive drab trousers. his head was 
square, black, quilted cap, with tiny visor, the kind fireman 
steam pile driver might wear. 

“You woke up,” said. “When you made them lath.” 

The inside the refrigerator car had been dark. had been stand- 
ing the door the reefer car, wondering what should me. 

“Don’t you know that’s 

“That so?” was all could say, and would have made run for 
except the man the old army clothes began laugh. That is, 
raised his head and showed his flat, chipped teeth. 

“Take all you can get off’num,” said, “Elst they will take off 
you.” 

Without saying anything else the man squatted down before 
dog-hole furnace and held his hands towards the fire. This seemed 
make league, bonded our past, common, crimes. The fire felt 
good the tips his fingers. The potato skins were already cracking 
the steam. 

knife appeared his hand. The blade snapped open. The blade 
was thin, and leather-stropped. All day must have whetted the blade 
his own shoe leather while rode the freights. With quick stab- 
bing motion above the fire, caught one the potatoes his knife. 

“Our spuds about done.” 

“You take them,” said, fooling around.” 

“Fool around while you can, elst they looked down the rails 
towards town, though expected see someone coming along the 
right-of-way. rubbed the back his hand across his lips. 
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laid both potatoes the overhanging edge the sign, and cut 
them into six even parts. Almost delicately speared one slice, and 
v-hen the steam was gone touched the potato pile cattle salt. 
Then ate. 

worse for breakfast,” said, “And Kid, will you.” 

“Wheeling,” said when finally asked him, “Wheeling, West 
Virginia. Sister there.” 

“These clothes? Why you might say collected them, for this little 
trip Wheeling.” 

had asked him because the old army clothes made think might 
have been Over There, dough boy France, had fought The Hun. 
Memorial Day was just past, and the Drum and Bugle Corps had 
marched the cemetery. All that was fresh mind. 

Suddenly, above the bank, above dog-hole furnace, saw 
Foskett. 

Foskett was the railroad’s detective, for this Division. lived 
Sedley, with his wife. children. there was trouble anywhere along 
the line, Foskett had investigate. They say Foskett once shot car 
robber near Oakley, but even when there was depression, when there 
were many men the road, they say Foskett never threw man off 
moving train. did not carry blackjack. The gun, however, was 
always his shoulder holster, .38 Special, well known. Foskett had 
been our yards, and had not seen him walking towards the fire 
between two cuts cars. 

stood the bank, looking down, noticed his hair was parted 
the extreme right, and was the glistening black creosote new 
cross ties. worked faded, blue denim jacket, and except for 
the holster, Foskett looked much like ordinary brakeman. 

“You boys eating bite?” Foskett said, and looked closely the 
man who squatted beside fire. 

The man did not look up, but stabbed three more chunks 
potato, though harvest them quickly. 

“Yes, you are,” Foskett said, “You are eating bite. saw that black 
greasy smoke from down the way. 

“Would you have took some car packing start your fire, Billy?” 

was talking me. 

first thought was pretending did not know father 
and all relatives. liked being called “you boys” though were 
also the road, but was also the first time The Law ever addressed 
me. 

The man olive drab stood up. 
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fire,” the man said. “The kid had potatoes, and had fire. 
Like you said, just eating bite.” 

Foskett looked off the direction our field. Perhaps from the 
bank could see father working. 

“Would have seen you Number Twelve, 

The man did not answer. began kick gravel into the embers 
the fire. stood also. The man seemed even larger threshed 
his shoes the ballast, kicking even larger rocks into the hole. His face 
did not change expression, but was leaving. 

“Oh, finish your bite eat,” Foskett told the man, and then Foskett 
made gesture with his thumb towards the fence which divided rail- 
road property, from the farms beyond. ‘The thumb was order for 
the man move on. 

Foskett turned walk down through the yards towards town. But 
stopped call back, “Billy, your Dad looking for you.” 

turned and ran. father was still work our two-acre patch, 
not far from the railroad. 

“Back the same day,” father said, climbed over the fence 
his side, and felt better. 

took hoe and began working along open furrow. father 
believed that good crop came from earth that was already warm. 
always held off planting until after Memorial Day—considered too late, 
some. always put the eyes the potato chunks facing the sky. 
This, however, was only superstition. all the potato growers around 
Sedley, father was one the best. 

worked kept remembering the fire. The man had said was 
his fire, started with greasy waste, when was not. Yet there was 
reason lie, because Foskett knew and father. 

When got the end the row, father was standing beside 
the fence. was listening the man old army woolens. 

The man had followed me, and now that was near father, 
thought had come because had some claim. 

“Well,” father said after had listened, “will you work?” 

The man threw the blanket roll across the fence our side. 
showed his flat chipped teeth and said, “Yes, work.” 

The man balanced himself the fence, and then crashed into the 
brush our side. father knew the man was not from the country, 
and never had been. 

“Take Billy’s hoe for couple hours. He’s just put one hullva 
day. since daylight.” 

This was father’s good-natured way letting home during 
the heat the afternoon, for did not like see his only son working 
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all day, too soon. Life, always said, was too short for that. 

The man ignored me. only picked hoe and then, impul- 
sively, chopped into the warm, dry soil. pulled the black loam over 
the eyes potato chunk—then back—then tamped with surpris- 
ingly gentle tap the hoe. 

that it?” asked, and looked father, though there were 
secret, though the soil would suddenly let out chime music, 
from below the surface, everything were done just so. 

Father nodded, “Just the next one.” 

Quickly, even delicately, the man covered half dozen more hills. 

was already sweating through the army woolens, came back 
his bed roll strip. Underneath the woolen shirt was another shirt 
faded blue denim, something like Foskett’s faded jacket. 

like this,” said and showed his flat teeth which were chipped 
all the way back into his mouth—from opening bottles with his teeth. 

wouldn’t mind all, doing this.” 

Then and father turned. Each his own row, they worked 
the far end the field. This was only patch, the point-rows 
back field, but was real potato land: well drained loam that broke 
almost like ashes. the far end the two men turned and came back; 
father, matter courtesy, let the new man lead out his own 
pace. Back and forth they swung, easy unison, their hoes making 
chuk-chuk they covered the rows which were straight gun barrels. 

the end fifty minutes, father stopped. This was courtesy 
new man, let him blow and get his second wind. 

“Jesus, wouldn’t mind doing this the time,” the man said again, 
and began take off his denim shirt. Underneath was his underwear, 
surprisingly white, summer weight. the sun, his skin was almost 
transparent though had never before been exposed light. The 
man held his arms out straight and looked the black ring near his 
wrists, where his hands began. 

was able, would like all the time. was steady.” 

father looked across the right-of-way, towards the yards. 
was not customary inquire once about man’s past, nor about 
his immediate health, unless there was something anyone must 
arm sling, pair crutches. Therefore father remained 
silent. man said was not steady worker, could mean any- 
thing. But me, just after Memorial Day, could mean only one 
thing. War. 

From the little den had hollowed out the brush the fence row, 
said: 

“Were you the War? The Front?” 
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The man dropped his hoe, and stamped one huge, steel-capped shoe 
down into the furrow. Suddenly, spasm anger, seemed shake 
hands with himself. took one step down the row had just covered, 
and stamped his foot again, though drive the buried potato chunk 
into the center the earth. 

“Bell-ow Woods,” told father, who had not moved, “And 
Capt’n, they ordered attack, and then they opened from 

“Yes,” father said, and hesitated say more. When the man 
turned, father saw number stenciled plainly across the Lack the 
undershirt. 

“Would they have let you out the Vets’ Hospital, the 

The man calmed down once. picked the hoe, and looked 
down along another furrow. knew father was good hearted for 
said, You might say they let go.” 

“But went through all,” the man added. “And last night they 
kicked off freight. brakeman done it.” 

looked across the yards, and swore. 

“Billy,” father said turned his next row, “your mother 
looking for you.” 

walked past the huge man, took off his fireman’s cap. From 
behind the cap, heard him say very softly, “Never get bad, Kid.” 

The quilted cap covered the sounds, but had not thought his 
hair could grey. 

father got home earlier than usual. Together they had finished 
out the point-rows. After the last row the man had put his two shirts, 
and father had given him wages, and dollar extra. 

That was the spring father allowed ride bicycle after 
dark. ride night was something like climbing the fence the 
right-of-way. While Father listened the early news, and while Mother 
was the kitchen, pedaled into the evening, yet hearing father’s 
voice left, Watch out for automobiles.” 

nine had pedaled the back roads, past Simpkin woods, where 
hissed the darkness under the bicycle wheels. the crossing 
town there was crowd under street light. 

got the necktie,” boy said. was holding four-in-hand, 
under the street light. The knot was sliced two. The ends the tie 
might fit around man’s neck, except the knot was slashed. 

“Foskett dropped it. staggered into the restaurant, and dropped 
his necktie.” 

the yards, where once you saw the green and red and amber 
switch lights, the moon beams adrift the rails, saw their flash- 
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lights. Two dozen beams tracked the darkness. First the ground, 
then whetting against one another they pointed towards the 
clouds. The men already had gone into the yards. The flashlights were 
pointing under, then top the boxcars along the siding. 

For the first time noticed that all the people under the street light, 
drawing back from the necktie, were boys. Some age; some nearly 
grown. 

The flashlights the yards converged the ground, all one spot. 

“They got him,” said the boy who had picked Foskett’s tie. “We 
better see it.” 

went, too, stumbling over the rails the darkness. They were 
talking stumbled along... 

got more wine, and was walking and down with rock 
his hand...” 

“He asked the Bailey girl did she want the woods, have 
her picture taken...” 

the yards, the circle men with flashlights was gathered around 
switch tie. They carried flashlights one hand, and shotguns 
clubs the other. 

The circle seemed draw closer, and pushed, and was pushed from 
behind, get the middle the circle light the ground. 

First saw the blanket roll, lying the ground, and then the black, 
quilted cap. the center the wool shirt saw the hopeless, cold 
brown splotches. Bullet holes. The face was staring upward into the 
hard, low clouds. 

Near the hand, where the knife lay, above his head, was piece 
dark greasy waste. Someone had dropped there during the winter, 
clot waste the end switch tie. 

Their flashlights went out, and there was the sudden silence man’s 
held breath the darkness. Then, faintly, scruuump, almost together 
the men dropped their gun butts and clubs the gravel. 

The next day father took himself find the next kin, 
but one ever did come from Wheeling, West Virginia. found 
out the man bought the wine with what earned, and then spent the 
extra dollar rubbing alcohol. That night Foskett met him again 
the yards and was about tell him once more get off the right-of- 
way. 

“No, Billy,” father said, “The extra dollar beyond wages didn’t 
likely make the difference. brought himself. you could see 
Foskett’s neck, you would know had it. The necktie knot 
what saved Foskett’s jugular.” 


When asked the man really was old soldier and had been 
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Over There, father said did not really know, “But was 
veteran, Billy, they wouldn’t have kept him the Vets’ Hospital, 
the line.” 

wad black, greasy waste switch tie. turned-off engine, 
and the silence, except for tractor plowing which first seemed far 
away, then near... 

Within two years, father died, natural causes. When the war 
Europe came mother sold the farm and moved smaller 
house Sedley, not far from the railroad. father was too young 
for the First War, was too young for Korea, three months. Now 
was turn the peace-time draft, and wanted get over. 

thought never again would hear the noise clubs gun butts 
dropping the ground, almost the same time, but did. When 
training battalion assembled the center Infantry camp, 
Texas, and when you have been the firing range all day, and when 
the entire battalion stands too long present arms, you hear that 
identical noise, the noise hands slapping the taut slings rifles, 
hundreds hands slapping taut leather almost the same instant, 
for order arms, when the sun going down. 

That identical noise, except fainter, and the hopeless splotch 
waste switch tie brought more than memory. turned back 
mother’s house, suddenly knew would ask the first nice girl 
—even she was not entirely pretty, but she was nice—I would ask 
her marry me. would ask her against the day when the world was 
freight yard. 

And that what happened. 

met Sergeant’s daughter one evening Texas, after the sun 
went down. were standing her porch, and love what called it, 
and after minute she said, yes. Yes. that moment, through the 
window saw the half averted profile her father. The Sergeant from 
habit was erect his customary chair, his khaki shirt still pressed, 
glittering from starch the bright parade-ground light inside the room. 
His profile was someone remembered—of Foskett, yes, and father 
too. But, for the moment was looking the other way, and kissed 
her. 
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DEATH STILL WITHOUT WORDS 


You are overcome with that final defect speech 
Life left make the loss 

sustains being answered for: silence 
Your casket keeps you raised against the bloom 
Embroidered with carved sentence leaf, 

were yours remember the vine 

the flowers that you are bowered 

The word the world forgives certain cases 

here the hat and gloves your occasion 
That one which would have come age 
Had your lips been the children question. 


Since then, like medal with engraving, 

have slept the answers that worn keys give 
When turned hotel locks, and knew this 

the fit the cast you had made 

Sitting the light behind your mother’s door 
Since then, have listened cash registers 
Totalling grocery bill, and heard you say 
With your fingers the front-porch switch 
was all that could find the icebox 
Since have heard the routine men make wives 
After being their company for twenty years, 


see the question the flowers the living room 
Again rising your eyes like fish, bite 

the surface the water was the answer 
Your heart swallowed from the whole air first: 
You spoke the picture-books coloured 

And world whose name never knew 


Until called it, and how scolded for coming 


make ourselves some degree anonymous 

How well liked the paper hats that made soldiers. 
You, whose heart beat the truth its lie, 

Had been sooner there let pass your lips. 
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Mrs. Hugo Muckland, dressed lace-trimmed grey taffeta, with 
close-fitting white cap over her prematurely grey hair, and white gloves 
her delicate hands, would venture forth each Sunday morning with 
box cookies and finger sandwiches bring pleasure she could 
the lost souls and derelicts Kelly’s Thumb. She would first 
the county jail where Henry Takoma, the jailer, would let her wander 
undisturbed between the two rows cells, offering refreshments for 
starved spirits. 

the drunks she would say, “Now you read your bible and try 
change your ways,” and those petty thieves and criminals that hap- 
pened get misplaced the Kelly’s Thumb jail she would say, “Now 
when you get out here you good, and change your ways.” She 
spent less time with the criminals. 

Henry Takoma says that when captured Porky Cullin and had 
him jailed Kelly’s Thumb overnight she came see him Thurs- 
day and before she was finished with her entreaties began answer 
her: 

“Lady, didn’t make ways. Your God come and says, 
‘Porky, you’re goin’ murderer and thievin’ liar and though your 
spirit knows wrong there ain’t nothin’ you can do.’ ‘Lord,’ 
says, ‘ain’t there nothin’ can do?’ But keeps quiet just know 
who’s boss. here am, Mrs., knowin’ been doin’ wrong; but 
hands tied anything about it. figure though that knows 
there has some people around doin’ wrong you folks 
can have something fret about and work over always felt was 
kind sacrifice you folks but figure and the Lord will some 
day swappin’ stories.” 
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Henry Takoma says she left that day without speaking the other 
prisoners, and she missed her rounds the following Sunday. 

After having scoured the jail she would the State Employment 
office, the city park, and the doorways back the Wonder 
Wagon see she could offer the poor people little hope. 

this particular day, however, she found only one sleeping drunk 
the jailhouse, nor could she find any men the benches the em- 
ployment office, and even the city park and the back alleys all the 
stores were empty. She was unable explain this herself and 
checked all her coffers for second time, peeking into hallways and 
looking under benches for any secret cache unfortunates that might 
have been hidden from her immediate vision. Unhappy, and unreason- 
ably frustrated, she turned walk back her house, her box full 
still unsavored cookies and unrelished finger sandwiches going stale. 

She walked slowly down Center Street. The exuberance that had 
possessed her earlier the morning had slowly seeped from her system 
and had left her completely drained. She was good woman. starved 
cat would cross her path the street she would stop and give food. 
She would deny nothing any her creatures. 

good all this goodness,” she thought, half aloud, “if can’t 
put anywhere?” She pretended crush the box she was carrying. 
The heavy thoughts wrapped like blanket about her limbs and slowed 
her homeward pace. She turned Terwilliger Street order enter 
her house unseen the kitchen door. She paused before the door, head 
bowed, depressed, and turned; and suddenly her children’s voices 
snipped through her thoughts. She walked back Center Street and 
saw that Linda and Darryl Muckland were peeking into the strange 
pick-up and that was parked the house. She would have shouted 
reprimands them but she remembered that she had been curious about 
that pick-up herself. she left the house she had said herself, 
whose could that be?” and had decided investigate when she got 
home. The frustration the morning had smothered her curiosity but 
now emerged again like forgotten taste. stealthily she drew her- 
self closer the window, and stopped quietly behind her children 
not disturb the contents the car. She raised herself onto her 
toes and peered through window. The face she saw the pick-up 
cab rolled her back her heels with relief and joy. was outcast, 
drunkard, wanderer; one the dull, lonely men this earth who 
needs nothing but little care make him shine. 

“The wonder it,” thought Mrs. Muckland, and she looked 
the heavens that were partially obscured low clouds and Chinese 
elm. 
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Clarence Lough, fond children, was awakened not the birds, nor 
the cars, nor the noise the waking population but opened his 
eyes saw that had been stirred two youthful faces 
peering through the window. 

told you wasn’t dead,” said the boy. 

never said was dead,” the girl replied. 

Lough rolled over onto his stomach and pulled his shoes from under 
the clutch. His joints moved he’d slept the same position all night. 
His joints moved like pieces dry leather. remembered arriving 
late town, finding light tavern, drinking glass milk, and 
leaving the tavern, wondering where would sleep. The keys were 
the ignition must have planned drive out town. smoothed 
his jeans down with his hands and sat and opened the door the 
pick-up. 

“Good morning kids,” said. 

But there were kids. Mrs. Muckland had sent them into the house 
and she alone was standing front him, bent forward slightly, her 
box cookies and finger sandwiches open and held out him 
tacit expression friendship, handful oats. 

Her smile, the delicacy her features, the pale blue veins working 
under the fine skin her forearm, were carried him all once with 
the wave warmth and emotion tendered towards him even 
stranger. She was the most beautiful woman had ever seen. 
straightened got out the car and looked her fully and with 
the kind yearning poet feels the presence overwhelmingly 
bright star. 

She was uneasy his full stare. She removed her cap and shook out 
her white hair and said, “Would you care for cookie small sand- 
wich, eat later you like?” 

Lough suddenly became conscious his dirty clothes and unruly 
hair. took cookie token apology for his don’t look 
quite right,” said, and bit into the cookie. 

Clarence Lough looked Eloise Muckland like bum she had ever 
seen. was tall and powerfully built, without the defeated slouch 
most derelicts and inebriates. His large hands looked tough, they’d 
been put lot use. And his eyes. She looked for moment into his 
eyes and saw there not the milky currents helplessness but deep 
blue humanity, the marbling adventure and excitement, the adaman- 
tine, infinite light intelligence. 

Lough reached his hand out touch hers greeting. “I’m Clarence 
Lough,” said. 

Mrs. Muckland thrust her whole box cookies and sandwiches into 
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his hand and said, good man, some cookies and some little 
sandwiches give you taste home,” and once again she looked into 
his eyes. She realized she didn’t want this man think she was trying 
matron; was not one the ordinary men the streets. 
after had thanked her, and had tucked the box under his arm, and 
was once again offering his hand introduction, she touched the hand 
and with swoon magnanimity, she 

Mrs. Eloise Muckland and you would step inside house 
could prepare some breakfast for you. You look hungry, and you could 
make use our bathing facilities.” Though she worried usually that 
her face had more wrinkles than the faces most women forty, 
that moment she felt warm hand had brushed her forehead and 
had left smooth; and despite the voice propriety saying within 
her, what you’re doing, Eloise,” she felt warm spirits moving 
her once again. 

She stepped Lough, took his arm, and led him into her house. 
Her fingers pressed gently against his arm made him remember the 
night before, the harsh juke box, the loud voices; and though had 
intended get early start that day, buy some grub and set right 
out into the hills, this woman had seduced him with her eyes and 
her gentle ways that allowed himself led like old horse and 
felt that would necessary wash well and have slow break- 
fast before setting out. 

smiled the children entered and stopped the hallway 
carpeted flight stairs. Mrs. Muckland disappeared through 
swinging door. There were two large French doors beside him that 
opened into the living room. pulled aside the curtain and looked 
through the glass. Although couldn’t see everything first felt 
suddenly that here had come the full circle. The same couch, the 
same piano, the same cabinets, the same easy disarray one the 
happier homes his youth. didn’t know whether happy 
dismayed, whether had suddenly come life was suddenly ready 
plunge back into sleep. felt had been running and turning 
corners city full buildings without windows and streets without 
signs. But here was the same clutter dust and here was the 
same solid bar sunlight, marbled with dust, that used approach 
tactfully, examine its substance: and when would dare 
touch it, the dust would scatter like frenzied gnats and would then 
step boldly into the light like conqueror entering the delicate atmos- 
phere some new world. could see his Aunt Freely walking towards 
him where stood the light, with cookies and cold lemonade 


warm days. But had been passed from aunt aunt like useful, 
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though expendable tool and they each kept him long there was 
work for him do. Perhaps the room had been like room belonging 
any his other aunts would not have lingered long the door. 
Perhaps all his aunts had been like his Aunt Freely never would 
have come Kelly’s Thumb. When was fourteen, however, de- 
cided that would longer taken advantage those women 
and set out, himself, into the mountains could closer 
the stars and like them could view ease the places from which had 
come. 

Opening the French doors was like entering the tunnel new mine. 
breathed deeply the damp, cold air the night had left there and 
stepped in. 

walked towards the vein dusty light, and paused front 
and realized all once that there was someone else the room. The 
other man was examining closed cabinet books opposite the win- 
dow. The man turned, and then seemed surprised, embarrassed 
see Lough; knew him but couldn’t remember his name. 

“Mr. Lough said. 

The man opened the book cabinet, took out book, and left the room. 

“That’s Edmond Mrs. Muckland said she entered the 
room. “He’s our boarder but he’s very quiet.” 

would have asked her about him but she shoved glass orange 
juice his hand and threw the towel she had brought over his shoulder. 
She raised her own glass orange juice and said, now, 
drink this and that will hold till you finish your bath. Then Mr. Muck- 
land might awake have breakfast with us.” 

The thought the presence Mr. Muckland this house now 
alarmed him. couldn’t imagine what such man would look like. 
Before could ask Mrs. Muckland about him, however, she was show- 
ing him the stairs and was walking and the left and before 
had considered what was doing had closed the door pale blue 
and green bathroom and was sitting the toilet, removing his socks, 
and gazing the door where the effigy muscular but crucified 
Christ hung slightly crooked. could have laughed aloud but that 
seemed indiscretion. Her husband had probably hung there. 

The bath filled. undressed and threw his leg over the side. The 
water felt warm and relaxed him. drew the rest his body into 
the tub and settled complacently the foreign but altogether comfor- 
table water. 

After she had ushered him upstairs, Mrs. Muckland couldn’t help but 
feel uneasy. She had done the wrong thing, “But has such look 
sensitivity about him, and some day might all gone,” she 
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whispered herself the kitchen mirror. “It’s pity for such men,” 
she said. But the thought his being gone made her tremble and her 
eyes moistened. She wanted upstairs and comfort him. “It’s not 
right,” she said, and turned from the mirror. She heard the water run 
into the tub and began prepare the breakfast. 


woke, Mr. Hugo Muckland, scratching his neck. kicked the 
sheet from the lower part his body and looked the clock. liked 
rise late. People who rose late, thought, understood luxury. Es- 
pecially Sundays would watch the clock and lie leisurely his 
large bed, stretching out after his wife had risen, thinking about how 
good was rich and comfortable. When the clock approached the 
hour ten would rise and prepare treat his face. would shave 
and then swab his face with ointments prepared Kelly’s Thumb 
apothecary soothe and heal his special case eczema. Each month, 
after consultation with the two doctors town, would visit Andrew 
Zografi his pharmacy who after two hours diligent mixing, grind- 
ing, and emulsifying would present him with small white jar brimful 
yellow, orange, pink, cream-colored ointment with instructions 
apply lightly the face, rub briskly, spread and let evapo- 
rate either after shaving, before each meal, waking the 
morning. Muckland’s face, with all this polish, had taken perma- 
nent waxen glow, like imitation orange. Still the eczema persisted, 
reddening his cheeks and chin, causing him torment the presence 
young women, and making him feel all times like chicken plucked 
alive. 

rose and walked naked his closet. pulled dressing robe 
made pale blue silk from its dark interior and fondled for moment 
the liquid texture the cloth. The cloth had been imported from New 
York City with this design, just for him. There were three horses ar- 
ranged ring, one lavender, one puce, and one dark blue and these 
circles horses were arranged random the shimmering cloth, 
with the horses varying orders. When the cloth moved and one looked 
from one circle horses the next, the rings seemed turning, 
and Muckland walked the robe seemed always bathed grace- 
ful and colorful action. 

slipped the robe over his shoulders. There were dull stripes 
pain down his neck where had scratched during the night. said 

have train myself not to,” but even said this his hand 
reached and with quick, incriminating motion, like child 


cookie jar, scratched troublesome passage the neck. 
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walked his bureau and lifted wooden box that had ZURICH 
burned even letters across the cover. lifted the cover and the 
box was miniature city with hangnail-sized people, motorcars, and 
traffic signals. There were tiny stores complete with merchandise, 
jail, and church with retractable steeple. twisted the steeple 
the church and the box emitted whirring sound and soon the little 
people and motorcars were moving among the streets and stores like 
iron filings brought life piece paper some tyrannous mag- 
net. tireless policeman carried procession incurable drunks into 
the jailhouse; conscientous clergyman shuttled and out the 
door his church absorb one large breath the various sins his 
string and matchstick congregation. Muckland threw small switch 
the side the box and there was music. From somewhere beneath 
the streets the town tiny bells rang forth passage from Strauss 
waltz. Then, with prompting from Muckland himself, the motion 
stopped, the box whirred, the steeple retracted, and left its place 
white toothpick which Muckland withdrew and placed his mouth. 

removed the toothpick from his mouth and smiled broadly into 
the mirror, searching the spaces between his teeth for any incrustations 
food left over from the previous night’s dinner. These picked out 
nimbly with the pointed end the toothpick. drew his towel off the 
rack the inside the bedroom door and walked with slow steps, 
the throes decision, towards the bathroom door. Would bath 
necessary this morning, or, since had bathed just the other morning, 
could get with washing his armpits and sponging the rest his 
body? 

Hugo Muckland, the son the late Carleton Muckland, had been 
left, from his father’s state, income two thousand dollars each 
month, and being boy with little talent and less ambition devoted 
his life spending quietly. was not dandy the whole sense 
the word. had dabbled prospecting, trying reopen his father’s 
mine, and liked help the ranchers with their haying. always felt 
twinge regret when passed workers the street saw the 
poorer people the town their simple pleasures. “If that were only 
me,” often thought, “how much more would appreciate the things 
have.” Muckland was dilettante materialist. While his house be- 
came older and more out repair while the kitchen floor sank and the 
supporting beams were rotting, kept himself busy filling the house 
with little things that enjoyed. collected Swiss music boxes, nut 
crackers, chess sets, expensive laces and other amusements with which 
could sit his idle hours. liked rest the evenings his 
rotating pipe rack, cleaning the stems his three hundred and fifty-sev- 
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pipes and testing new blends tobacco. would often say his 
wife, “It always interests how different blend tobacco from 
one pipe the next,” and would offer her puff the pipe and 
blend was smoking the time. 

His wife was another his eastern had spent one 
raucous year school the East and had brought her back, beautiful 
and delicate, the ungainly West. often marvelled how she, used 
the heavy intercourse the East, could tolerate the solitude and 
isolation this small western town. did keep her busy, however. 
They adopted two children and each week they would movie 
Isabella Gulch. found, however, that after some years had very 
little say her and was too immersed his own amusements 
listen her talk. did think was fond her and sometimes wanted 
squeeze her hand with affection. called this simple expedient love 
and anyone would ask him would say, “Yes, love wife.” 

was thoughts his wife that made him decide, walked from 
the bedroom the bathroom, that should take full-sized bath. 

Sunday anyway,” said himself placed his hand firmly 
the door the bathroom. 


The warmth the tub, the soft blue the wall and ceiling, and even 
the presence the crucifix recalled for Lough the easy advances 
Eloise Muckland and the nice way she had wooed him into this situa- 
tion. closed his eyes. The image the crucifix and picture re- 
tained her fine features alternated before his mind like the words and 
pictures neon advertisement. 

“Why could never meet one like said himself and shift- 
his weight the tub. had spent most his youth among the 
ungracious women bars and brothels. had held their hands, only 
slightly warm, and had kissed their steel lips. had found some satis- 
faction and even portion beauty their but had never 
found this warmth, nor this gentleness, and course never this re- 
assuring glow chastity, like lighthouse the fog, epitomized 
the crucifix the bathroom door. looked about the room. 

hang bathrobe there the door,” said, slippers 
would beneath the sink. I’d call her, ‘Eloise, where hell 
shaving bowl?’ and she wouldn’t answer and I’d see the sink 
right before me.” played like little girl her domestic games. 
sat and flexed his back suddenly. His musings scattered when the 
wave induced the motion his body broke against the end the 
tub and splattered over the green tile floor. watched the wave slide 


back against his body, and travel once again, languishing into ripples, to- 
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wards the side the and watched the ripples disappear into 
the general motion the water thought himself, “Christ, better 
man would know himself. I’d get bored too fast.” 

filled his lungs with the air the room and would exam- 
ine another context submerged, like well fed whale, making 
the waters sigh sounded. felt suddenly cold breeze against 
his legs and straightened them out immerse them the warm 
water. thought first that Mrs. Muckland had opened the door 
and with proper redundancy said, “I’m here,” that his tone could 
mistaken easily for invitation. The slight lisp Mr. Muckland’s 
voice, once high-pitched and hoarse, whistled like chill wind across 
Lough. 

“Oh. I’m very sorry, Mr. Kulik. didn’t expect here. 
Tell when through, Mr. Muckland began back 
out the door. 

“My name Clarence Lough,” Lough looked into the rough, in- 
carnadine face Mr. Muckland. 

“Who are you?” Muckland said and stepped closer stare into 
Lough’s face. are you?” repeated. 

“Lough,” Lough said and splashed some water himself warm 
his shoulders. 

Mrs. Muckland had heard her husband getting and anticipated the 
misunderstanding. When she heard his footsteps she rushed upstairs 
flood skirts and loose white hair. Muckland stepped out the 
room, and shut the door. 

“Now Hugo, you know that don’t bring just anyone into this house. 
He’s just friend whom met and asked in. offered him some break- 
fast and he’s taking bath.” 

Lough couldn’t hear Mr. Muckland answer. rose the bathtub 
and was standing shin deep water the Mucklands burst into the 
bathroom. 

Mr. Muckland was too bewildered speak. was looking Lough 
were novice auction about bid. His wife was flailing 
her hand Lough’s direction and speaking with clipped speech, like 


shrill-voiced auctioneer, giving rundown his attributes and capa- 
cities. 


“You see was parked outside and there was one around 
thought would fine with you. all your father. it?” 


Lough pulled towel from the rack and wrapped about his hips. 
stepped out the tub, brushing against Mrs. Muckland’s hand. 
“Oh!” she said, and covered her eyes. She backed out the room. 
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“He wasn’t altogether dressed.” She looked her husband, who had 
stepped between her and Clarence Lough. Mr. Muckland pushed her 
into the hall. Lough closed the door the bathroom. 

dressed quickly and stepped out the room. walked past 
the man and wife standing together. His grunts thanks and his 
apologies were lost their unquiet silence. The French doors the 
living room were opened. cloud had covered the sun and the bar 
light was longer visible the window. the dark room noticed 
the clocks and music boxes and the rack pipes, all which hadn’t 
noticed before all which made the room seem alien, unfamiliar. 
the street the yellow sun was perched now the rim cloud like 
swollen eagle. stepped into the hot air his pick-up and thought 
felt the rush its wings. The rumble his motor was like anthem 
escape. 


“Tomorrow for making friends,” said, and swung away from 
the curb. 


the dim, familiar recesses their upstairs hall the Mucklands 
stood, not touching, nor glancing each other, nor saying word. 
They both stared the bathroom door left open Clarence Lough. 
Their gazes were steady the glass stares stuffed they 
knew that the distance between their ephemeral flesh and the intransi- 
gent image that Lough had left himself the dark doorway could 
not spanned words nor the impress few steps across the hall 
carpet. 

The voices her children reached Mrs. Muckland reprieve. 
She glanced down the stairs, she said, and descended. The 
brightly lit hallway and living room surprised her. She had forgotten 
was day. She walked into the kitchen and looked for moment the 
eggs she had taken out and the bread she had intended slice. The din- 
ing room table was set for three with her best silverware and china. 
She lifted one the plates and traced her finger along the design. The 
rim the plate was decorated with autumn leaves and the center 
portion was drawn oriental man black cape under the arching 
branch tree (where she usually placed the meat fish), contem- 
plating the white expanse plate between himself and blue-green 
moon that hung beneath the rim where she usually placed the potatoes, 
the carrots, the onions). Her husband had let her select this pattern 
herself. She put the plate back the table and pressed her thumb 
against the moon. 

Every Sunday she prepared with pride fluffy omelet, assort- 
ment bread and biscuits, Vienna sausage fried crisp corn meal 
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batter, light brown hashed potatoes, and fragrant pot thick, black 
coffee. This Sunday she went back her counter, broke the eggs into 
mixing bowl, and began, with eggbeater, beat them. 

Although hadn’t heard the children, Mr. Muckland had followed 
his wife down the stairs. went into his living room and sat down 
yellow rocking chair but soon grew restless and rose again. walked 
about the room handling the silver music boxes and the clocks. 
forced the hands some the clocks around, making the bells ring 
and unmercifully forcing the little wooden birds sing out before their 
time. opened the lid gold cigarette box and listened the mech- 
anism murmured and slowly released the melancholy notes Green- 
sleeves, making them linger among the gentle air currents the room 
like pieces magnetized foil. The cover slammed shut and left the 
box and went across the room examine his pipe rack. chose 
pipe, blend tobacco, and took small match from tarnished silver 
cup. sucked the pipe and the hot smoke bit the roof his 
mouth and tickled his throat. coughed and put the pipe down. The 
room seemed somehow dark him. All the colors his antiques, 
pieces that usually would glow for him with their own inner light, were 
now hidden the dust and shadows their obscure crannies and 
was alone with only the untidy counterpoint the clocks obscure his 
few thoughts that approached speculation. 

was standing small, glassed-in cabinet the piano. open- 
and extracted sample his father’s ore. took small magni- 
fying glass from his pocket and examined the sample, letting roll 
about the palm his hand. dropped and bent pick 
the sound the breakfast bell tolled through the house, its high, 
delicate ring deepening the air the living room. put the sample 
back the cabinet and went the French doors that separated the 
living room from the dining room. Through the filmy curtain could 
see his wife impatiently swinging the small ceramic bell had bought 
for her San Francisco for her birthday many years before. walked 
through the dining room and sat down the table. 

Mrs. Muckland began set the breakfast before him. scrambled 
them,” she said. 

Mr. Muckland pinched off piece sausage with his fork and chew- 
laboriously. His wife slipped some egg into her mouth and they 
looked each other across the table, chewing. Their cat mewed and 
rubbed across their legs. The voices their children swam unheard 
through the silence but both them still heard the vibrations Lough’s 
truck starting and restarting the sidewalk. For though Lough had 
walked briskly down the stairs and had slammed the door and had taken 
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with him all the adventure and noise the day had created though they 
had heard his pick-up rumble, start, and leave; and though the sound 
had soon been lost down the street, its vibrations still were left, undimin- 
ished, like ghost upon the waters their and the undulating 
silence broke like waves about them, scattering the trinkets their 
consciousness, the little actions with which they composed each day, 
which they had left carelessly loose the empty beaches their 
separate lives. 


ERNEST MOLL 


THE END ELOQUENCE 


His words that once, like Moses’ wrath, made blind 
The sun with massed arrogance wings, 

Now falter down the flyways the mind, 

very few and such pathetic things. 
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TWO SEASONS 


Ten years ago desire would have bitten 
like dog run mad upon summer days 
see you stepping from your bath praise 
Botticelli’s dame. Ten years! sit 
virtual revery with your self before 

Woman multiplied within the blur 

thought suspended open door. 


Then the body’s test ghost made real, 
and Solomon the old warm dissolute way 
takes Sheba for the many and the one; 

Troy seduced Sparta for day 

because young man acts what all men feel— 
the blind blood the father the son. 
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THE DOE THE ORCHARD 


When came through the fern and grass 
With book and hamper, map and trowel, 
She was already there, the doe 

Come tripping down from Windy Ridge, 
Her nose deliciously involved 

With mushrooms had counted picked. 


Where crumbling apple roots have fed 

fruit and ash and pioneer 

The fungi flower underground. 

thinking nagged her graceful 
All caution flung, her hooves like blades, 
She snuffed and flared and pawed the duff. 


Dance decay, phrased, aware 

The breeze blew back from her toward town. 
What need had she what knew? 

annotated guides that dubbed 

Destroying Angel, safe morel, 

The deadly gilled from edible? 


She tamped and tossed and stretched her throat, 
artless pose that took home 

With her Windy Ridge where doe, 

And buck and doe and fawn leap free 

And there roamed with blowing hair 

Until she’d looted through the field. 


keep pretty, properly 

That’s it. But pawing roused head 
And reason twanged nose and tongue. 
Precisely, halfway through the feast— 
much for her, the rest was mine— 

heaved the word that made her run. 
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DEMETRIOS JAMESON 
BOY WITH BIRDS. Oil, 26x40”. 1957 


CHARLES RYAN 
GEOMETRY FROM NATURE. Oil, 12x22”. 1959 


NELSON SANDGREN 
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DON SORENSEN 
LITTLE LANDSCAPE. Oil, 12x15”. 1959 


JAY SOEDER 
IMPROVISATION II. Watercolor, 15x20”. 1958 
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GEORGE JOHANSON 
THE SEA. Oil, 30x40”. 1958. 
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JACK McLARTY 
SPECTRE THE WEST. Oil, 36x48”. 1958 
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SEA, FOG, AND ROCKS. Watercolor, 30x40”. 1958 
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WAYNE TAYSOM 
VARIATION THEME, NO. Welded steel, 18x36”. 1959 
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MANUEL IZQUIERDO 
ICARUS. Welded metal, 1958 
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PATTERSON 
Sample woven cotton-accented linen. 1954 


FLORENCE MOURSUND 
Brass altar cross, 24”. Brass candelabra, 14x36”. 1954 


GENEVIEVE WILLSON 
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LEWIS AUMACK 
THERAPY NO. Gray stoneware clay, 10”. 1958 
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Stoneware flower containers, 13”, 18”, and 22”. 1958 
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VIEW THE SOUND 


When Meyer, the helpful neighbor, had gone, swirling behind his 
station wagon cloud dust that hung the air and drifted slowly 
toward us, like battle smoke, even after had turned the corner the 
road that led his own cabin, lifted bags and started the path. 
Above, from the porch, Charlie raised his hand greeting. Behind 
him the nurse stood, her hands limp the back the wheelchair 
which Charlie was wheel himself about all the rest that summer, 
his elbows cocked for flight above the chromium spokes. Charlie seldom 
used the armrests his chair, and the working his joints turned 
the wheels gave him appearance birdlike menace. Sometimes 
glided about the porch would run down and crush the black, 
coffin-shaped beetles that came out the cracks the boards the beetle 
husks made dry, snapping noise they passed beneath the wheels. 


Charles Bradley was friend youth, dancer. friends had 
all been dancers once, the pupils manic spinster named Angelica 
Frank, physical education instructor the small, decaying, but 
respected western university where roomed with Charlie. alone 
had not the dancer’s art, but had the critic’s eye, and followed 
the others, yearning and scoffing, until one one their small talents 
went awry were put aside. dancers they were feral, bored, 
and very sure themselves, with that casual self-assurance that 
comes from having complete control over one’s body. Their feet were 
calloused into horny pads from the practice floor; Charlie could put 
out lighted cigarette with his bare foot. Just his feet were the 
toughest, was Charlie the best dancer among them; surprised 
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one when left the winter his junior year and went east study. 

“Charlie’s done it,” said. “He’s his way.” got job the 
chorus Broadway revue. “Marking time,” told ourselves. 
“That big day will come.” Then Charlie went tour and throughout 
the winter received slick, postcard views gray mid-western cities. 
last came the—inevitable, felt—letter from New York, saying 
that had job with José Limon. Charlie’s picture, cropped 
extended arm and foot, appeared Theatre Arts. sent copy, 
the foot circled. Miss Frank tore out the page and put the 
bulletin board the gymnasium. “It may only his foot,” she said, 
“but foot under the control Then spring burst around us, 
and heard more Charlie. didn’t hear from him again until 
after had graduated and taken job with the Bureau Indian 
Affairs New Mexico. But the Indians and the job were poor, and 
nobody ever stopped the agency shack except the government hunt- 
ers and few tourists sick from the bad water. with the thought 
returning the university the fall, quit and went home for the 
summer and Charlie’s letter came. 


writing you [he wrote] best bed-pan script, 
come and help recover from recovery this dreary 
place. have been having affair with one the nuns— 
Sister smokes tea and dances her room 
night the head pin. When can you come? leave here 
for sister’s place Washington July 27. The parents 
envision nurse, but plan appeal their thrift and 
good sense and ask that she discharged upon your arrival. 
could criticize absent friends far into the night, and the 
view the Sound has restorative powers. 


(St.) Charles Bradley 
St. John’s Hospital 
Hartford, Connecticut 


P.S. case was rheumatic fever. live this chair thing. 


put the letter down the hall seat the indoor lemon tree; 
first thought that was joke, but the time had walked into 
the living room knew that was not, for Charlie was never one 
write when things were going well. went back and read the letter 
again. vacation Puget Sound was fine prospect. 
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Charlie reached his hand and took it. was the hand, 
thought, sick dwarf, cruelly thin and helpless. 

“Long time,” said, and looked out across the water. 

Behind him the nurse stood like icon. looked her, but introduc- 
tions were not Charlie’s game. Finally nodded her, but she did not 
relax her hospital grip the chair. 

want pack,” said Charlie, Warnock, won’t you?” 

the name nodded again, was ignored, and sat down the 
porch rail. 

When she had gone in, Charlie wheeled his chair around face me. 

“You know,” said, wrote six people the way wrote you, 
and you’re the only one who even answered. You must have clinical 
interest.” 

All the good feeling drained out once and sat there, 
suddenly tired from the train, from the Indians, from the rising heat. 

like you, Charlie,” said, last, “but really came for the view.” 

can’t identify with it,” said Charlie, shortly. “Back east they move. 
You have dodge and pull and make while you can, you don’t 
want suck hind tit all your life. Out here everybody just looks 
the view.” 

didn’t mean start anything.” 

sat without speaking until seemed that the silence had nearly 
balanced the sum our former lives together, and then Charlie said, 
sorry, Bill. didn’t even have the big thing long enough 
good loser and now I’m stuck the magic mountain.” 

“Talk,” said. ahead.” 

get around that,” said Charlie. sick hearing 
talk.” 

The nurse left that evening taxi. watched her go, and then 
Charlie wheeled himself into the house. came back with two bottles 
beer balanced his lap. handed one the bottles me; the 
amber glass was frosted and sharply cold the touch. Charlie drank 
slowly. The bubbles rose through the beer fine stream drank. 

not supposed drink, you know,” said. 

“One beer,” said. the hell 

“Watch get him,” said Charlie. The beetle scrambled back into 
the floor the porch. The wheel the chair passed over the spot where 
had been. 

“How long before getting around?” said. “Without that 

“Not too long: three months, maybe. Half year.” turned one 
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wheel his chair idly, and swung back and forth half circle. “They 
don’t commit themselves.” 

“You going back 

“They smile when mention walking. When talk about dancing 
they just give each other the old wink.” 

“That’s rough,” said. 

don’t kid myself. You want another 

guess not.” 

“Well, then,” said Charlie, “let’s bed. legs ache.” 

Before went inside Charlie wheeled himself the porch rail and 
threw the empty bottles down the bank and into the maple saplings 
across the road. 


Once had established routine the time went very quickly. 
the clean, steamy mornings ate breakfast the porch: fresh straw- 
berries and cream, perhaps melon that Meyer had brought over 
from his garden. talked about people had known school and 
books that had read. Charlie talked very little about New York, 
about his job with the dance company, but one day told how 
his illness had begun. had come gradually: first his coordination 
had gone bad, and then his timing and balance. went frantic, think- 
ing that wasn’t working hard enough, and drove practice 
sessions harder than ever. told this, got quick, dark look 
his pale face over the rim coffee cup: the skin blue patches 
from his awkward shaving, the cheeks sunken and the eyes shot through 
with little bloodlines. thought Charlie alone with his disease, not 
knowing was disease, and driving himself harder and harder until 
that dramatic moment when had collapsed during rehearsal and 
had been carried out into the glass and chromium vault the ambulance 
for the long ride through the city (they were Hartford then) the 
hospital bed where had lain for all those weeks. was only during 
the long, dreamlike convalescence that had realized his illness was 
not mental. 

the end the third week Meyer came one afternoon and took 
Charlie into town for haircut. sat the porch and read Simenon 
mystery like drugged man. missed the squeak the wheelchair the 
way one might miss the sound dead canary. Out the Sound two 
sailboats were tacking, close together, around the point. Their sails were 
limp and dispirited, like soiled napkins. closed eyes until the boats 
were two white blurs that wavered and danced the water, and 
dropped Simenon onto the floor. When looked again the boats were 


gone and the Sound was flat and dead. 
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When Charlie came back from town had his hair cut short all 
around his head, following the contours his skull. made him look 
younger, somehow, but thinner, and his ears stuck out though they 
had been held springs and then suddenly released. 

saw some people town today,” said. “Some people knew 
when was working with the troupe. There’s dance festival out 
the university this summer, and had the old boy drive out anyway, 
asked some them come this week end.” 

said that that was good idea. Charlie just stared and ran 
his hand through his hair. Some bits hair came off his hand and 
looked them and then wiped his hand his pants. That night 


kept the porch light attract beetles, and the end the week 
had killed six. 


was not with Charlie when the dancers came. was hundred yards 
away, borrowing ice from the Meyers. Mr. Meyer was tying trout 
flies the light old gooseneck lamp that had been set the 
kitchen table. The table was covered with bright yarn and tinsel, bits 
feathers and hair. Meyer’s eyes were red from strain. stopped and 
watched him for moment bent over, twisting thread about the 
body hook clamped the vise. Although nodded me, did 
not speak, and felt that the cone light the table outlined the 
limits his world. When Mrs. Meyer learned that were having 
party she gave dozen raisin cookies. love cookies,” she said. 

There were about twelve people the room when got back; girls, 
mostly, but there were several boys, two three; can’t remember. 
did not see them individuals, but patterns color and motion: 
birds and animals, perhaps; not human beings. one paid any at- 
tention me. movements gave away being different from 
them. was not dancer: not-dancer. Most them left early sud- 
denly, birds leave tree together, and where they had been chattering 
moment before, there were only stale cigarettes and broken crackers. 
Two girls remained, one short and dark, named Celia, and the other 
gaunt, solemn, but handsome girl named Alice. Celia and sat the 
broad rail the porch and Charlie and Alice sat near the doorway, 
listening the music from the phonograph. There was steady breeze, 
now, blowing across from the point, bringing little scraps sound: 
motor starting up, some dogs barking. The lights the peninsula 
opposite were beginning out like the coals dying bonfire. 
The sky was heavy and black and might have fallen any moment. 

“Do you know said Celia. Bara Death Arab, 
spelled backwards.” 
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“That’s good know,” said. 

“One day was lying out the sun with these cotton pads over 
eyes, and thinking about absolutely nothing, with the sun just pene- 
trating mind right down the core, and suddenly had this 
thought: Theda Bara spelled backwards Death Arab. And then 
went all shivery. was all over gooseflesh right out there the sun. 
Well, it’s frightening how person has these insights.” 

very strange,” said, “that should just come you like that.” 

“What think,” said Celia, “is that person’s mind...” 

She may have completed her sentence, but think that she stopped, 
just stopped listening her, for was that moment that Charlie 
and Alice began dance. Alice had been sitting front Charlie, 
looking him though were the statue famous man, and 
now she seemed offering something him with her body. Charlie 
kept refusing it; they responded each other and drew each other 
out turn. Charlie’s face was masque pain. wants take it, 
but can’t,” said Celia. “You watch.” Each time the girl came forward 
offer her gift became harder for Charlie refuse, and the pain 
his face became more intense. The music grew somber. The girl re- 
treated from Charlie and writhed despair. “Hold your chin more, 
darling,” said Celia. “Like this?” Alice lifted her head. more 
natural,” said Celia. 

She made one more run Charlie, moving uncertainly, retreating, 
and then prostrating herself front his chair for the final bar the 
music. Charlie, during this, covered his eyes with his forearm and ex- 
tended his other arm stoic gesture dismissal. When the music 
ended Alice ran Charlie and embraced him. “Oh, darling,” she 
said, “you were wonderful, just wonderful.” 

Suddenly she straightened, and tried twist away from 
“Come here, baby,” said Charlie. “Just come here your old Uncle 
Charlie.” hooked his finger beneath the strap her light summer 
dress and pulled down across her shoulder. The girl jerked free and 
the strap broke. She backed away from Charlie, trying match the 
broken ends her strap. look what you’ve done,” she said. 
goddamn manic-depressive.” 

the interests art,” said Charlie. ““You’ve got breasts and 
that’s the interests art, too.” 

Alice turned away from him. “Do you have pin, Celia?” she said. 

Just then Charlie made rush them, his elbows flailing. The girls 
screamed and jumped behind me. fended Charlie off with knees. 

“Come on, baby,” Charlie said, “come and dance with the sick 
man.” backed off and tried around me. “Fair chase,” said. 
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“Give man fair chase, Bill.” 

“Cut out,” said. caught one the wheels and stopped him. The 
girls were already inside. heard them rattling the wire hangers the 
hall closet. Charlie did not follow when went after them. 

leaving,” said Celia, “if can get past your friend out there.” 

sorry,” said. “He’s really had lot drink.” 

feel mean,” said Alice, “gettting upset and all, but, honestly, 
was gauche.” 

“Come said Celia. 

Charlie sat quietly one end the porch and watched them leave. 
walked the girls down their car, and came back, shining the flash- 
light the rocks and trees. Charlie had not moved. One point his 
button-down collar had come unfastened and was turned that 
rested against his throat like prong. 

“Bill,” said, “I’m hell shape.” 

“Forget it,” said. 

don’t mean that. feel though been gut-shot. they say 
in...” slumped forward, and would have fallen out the chair 
had not caught him. lifted him back and laid him across the chair 
and wheeled him into the bedroom. Once there lifted him—he was 
simply loose bones—onto the bed and took off his shoes. Charlie’s face 
was pale; the skin sagged back from his jaws, pulling his lips apart 
slightly, that one his teeth shone like dead blue pearl. 
watched, his face relaxed even more; his mouth opened, revealing an- 
other tooth outlined gold. had not remembered that Charlie had had 
gold filling. And then realized that had never known very much 
about Charlie, that had always been figure black tights spinning 

across stage; hidden dancer, whose foot was under the control 
art. was beginning shake, not shiver, but shake, though 
from some inner cold. took the extra blanket from the foot the bed 
and put across him, trying catch the edges the blanket beneath 
his shoulders. Then ran out the house and down the road Meyer’s. 


“Baumberg,” said Meyer, when had awakened him. His wife stood 
behind him, her grey hair trailing across her blue satin robe. “Baum- 
berg’s the man.” 

“Woolstone, thought was,” said Mrs. Meyer. thought the 
family had Woolstone when they brought him here.” 

“Woolstone delivered Scotty and Eva’s baby.” 

know did. But could still the boy’s doctor, couldn’t he?” 

“It’s Baumberg, Mamma,” said Meyer. began dial the tele- 
phone. 
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“Hello, Doctor this Anton Meyer out the Sound. Why, listen, 
Doctor, got sick boy out here. Charlie Bradley. don’t know.” 
looked me. shook head anxiously. “Something ate, 
guess. Well, his friend here thinks he’s pretty bad, expect 
want come out and look him. You were out here before, weren’t 
you?” glanced Mrs. Meyer and nodded. “All right. Fine. Fine. 
Fine, Doctor.” Meyer hung the receiver. “He’ll soon 
can.” 

“You leave the light for the doctor,” said Mrs. Meyer. 

“Yes,” said. 


Baumberg entered without speaking, and led him the bedroom 
silence. knelt beside Charlie saw that the ends his pajama 
legs hung beneath his trouser cuffs. 

“How long has been 

“Four five hours think. started about six thirty. had 
maybe three four beers this afternoon.” 

“Not today,” said Baumberg. long? Period time.” 

worried the needle syringe through the cap small bottle 
and gently drew back the plunger. 

been here month,” said. wouldn’t know about before that.” 

want him the hospital,” said Baumberg. “Tonight can stay 
here.” began work Charlie’s shirt sleeve over the elbow. 
“Assume you were responsible 

was with him,” said. that instant Baumberg thrust the needle 
into Charlie’s arm quickly that winced. smiled me, slight, 
childish, grin triumph. 

“Needle bother you? You oughtn’t watch.” 

watched eased the fluid into Charlie’s arm. you remember 
Theda Bara?” said. 

“Theda Bara,” said Baumberg. remember, although not, 
perhaps, old you think. night one looks older.” 

“Theda Bara spelled backwards Death Arab,” said. 

looked me. “Yes, is,” said. The ‘a’ transposed, 
course. imagine that whoever invented that name thought was 
extremely clever.” began take apart his syringe, and when had 
finished closed his black medical bag and sat for moment looking 
down Charlie. His eyes slowly closed and his head dropped down 
until his chin rested his chest then snapped upright and blinked. 
thought that was about speak, but simply stood, picked his 


bag and went out. followed him the front porch. the steps 
turned. 
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“You understand that there really nothing can do. the morning 
will send the ambulance. Goodnight.” 

“Goodnight, Doctor,” said. 

watched Baumberg carry the heavy bag down the path and get into 
his car. The motor caught, the lights went and swung arc out 
over the water turned around the middle the road. 

went back inside and wheeled the chair out Charlie’s room and 
closed the door. Then went room and got ready for bed. Before 
turned out the light walked back Charlie’s room bare feet and 
listened for the sound his breathing. was regular and hoarse, and 
even though listened for several minutes did not alter. sat down 
the chair and rolled myself out onto the porch. The chair squeaked, 
always had. The squeak was comforting sound the still night, 
and rolled myself back and forth. Then stopped and put feet 
the footrest and looked them. They were pale and bony, the 
dim light, like skeleton feet. Looked like that, feet seemed very 
small and useless, though were seeing them through the wrong end 
telescope. was ridiculous that had ever walked feet like that 
seemed impossible that should ever walk them again. And sud- 
denly felt very weak and old and tired, the way man does, suppose, 


when sits even for little while wheelchair, the middle 
the night. 
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FOR CATHY: MASTERY OVER BEASTS 


The graceless part you 
That came from me: 

Because this you fell 

And bruised your knee, 
Shook sawdust from your hair 
And cried that day. 


Through falls learn 

ride: and caught 
The trailing rope once 
More; would have taught 
You that the bride, 
Although she fears her 
Lover, tries the shapes 

love until they hide 

Her maidenhood. 


FOR CATHY: MASTERY OVER BEASTS 


did not tell 


You instead, 

put you silently 

Onto the beast again, 

And you, betrayed, looked down 
Upon me, stood, 
Ringmaster, clown, 

Your father, holding 

That foolish rope, 

though the horse and 
Could teach together 
What the one could not: 
balancing hope, 
Despair, and mastery 
Over beasts and men. 


Now, mind, hold 

You held you then 

And pray that those 
Remembered circlings and dusty 
Falls will waken what 

might have told 

You that day, riding 

Out love you find, 

Against your will, 

That simple power. 
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TOYE PLEASE CHASTE LADYES 


Here, lady, strange 
Telescope, battered the seas’ 
Discomfort that its lenses are salt, 
Its steel corrupt. Through the sky 
Becomes the veined reflection 
ancient eye, and holds the sun 
though were fire within 
The brain. 


Look closer: see how large 
shows the man who drifts upon 
The his lunar breastplate gleams 
Among the weeds, and golden fish 
Thread needles through his ribs. Yet 
One may hope find inside that rusted 
Tube sight still rarer than the polished 
Dead, more luminous than all 
The seas. 
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There, lady, where the island 

Rises like sudden dream above 
ocean there against the shoreline, 
See the ruined boats pitched the 
Sand, the lonely footprints leading 
The rock, and, farther on, the suffocating 
Trees. This the island the mind. 
Stay, lady. Rest your eyes. 


See, lady, how the mind contracts 
Along the edges, how the scene shaped 
Into ragged and how, 
Pressing darkness your eyes, you 
Look beyond the confines intelligence 
Into the elemental self: behold 
The focal radiance that cold, 
Destroying, constant flame. 


= 
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HAVE WATCHED THE BUILDINGS 


have watched the buildings being raised, 

steel stone and steel 

merciless its rising rhythm, 

rivets white heat, tossed, 

the workmen’s muscles liquid shine 

sweat, shaking the city its sewers 

and knotting the nerves the white faced men. 


have watched the farmer draw his plow 

and spread the brown bending swells earth 
and drop seeds into this made womb earth 
and give praises earth. 


have watched the fishermen cast into the sea 
and skilfully light cigarettes 

behind the cup their coarse hands 

and drag deeply they watch 

the sea roll over the red sun 

and bring things their nets. 


Here love remains, rhythms things, 
when your body longer your body 
but steel earth sea, 

when you dance and your Self sings 

and all things echo within you, 

the steel echoes the steel 

the plow echoes the strike stone, 
the net echoes when slaps 

into the waiting sea. Here love remains, 
for love when your soul and body 
become rhythm feminine things. 


| 
—— 
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MARMALADE 


Before breakfast while the delicious aroma coffee filled the entire 
house, Ernest trimmed the edge his mustache with Helga’s manicure 
scissors. Ach so, ach so, sighed. The first cup Helga’s coffee 
the morning—! Who could describe it? was one the pleasures 
his life. That and the touch silk between his fingers and the early 
season fragrance carnations and the soft glitter sapphire. 
Ach so— 

replaced the scissors and wondered about Helga’s sapphire. 
Though hadn’t seen years, was certain that Helga had not 
disposed it, and yet she never wore it. She had use for rings 
jewelry. How would please that child the Fancy Pantry, for after 
all such beautiful ring should not remain drawer, locked away 
from the light, but cried out worn, and someone young, some- 
one with seductive charm. 

“Ernest, Ernest,” Helga called. 

“Yes, dear, coming,” replied. the mirror the reflected image 
his splendid carriage—there was other way describe it—was 
reassuring. first glance, before seeing the iron grey hair, woman 
might take him for student Bonn. the street didn’t the girls 
still glance him out the corners their gave his mustache 
final stroke. One hair grey must come out; winced with the 
sudden pain caused him pull out. the old days Helga had com- 
mented his great sensitivity body pain. Even fingernail cut too 
close the quick brought tears his eyes. 

Now—now—one small touch that exquisite eau Cologne, which 
had cost over three dollars and had brought that totally unnecessary 
rebuke from Helga about his Extravagances—indeed 
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She had right talk when enjoyed much. Ach, the delicious 
sensation when the alcohol touched the raw spot his chin where 
had scraped too hard with the razor! 

“Coming, coming,” called, and, sniffing the aroma, thought 
Bonn again and those crisp fall mornings his youth. Golden days, 
murmured, with the fragrance both the coffee and the perfumed 
alcohol his nostrils, and found himself whistling aria from the 
Student Prince, his favorite. Then hurried into the breakfast room 
and touched Helga’s forehead with his lips. usual she wore 
make-up. 

Taking his place across the table from her, unfolded the white 
napkin. Paper, sure. had indicated before how felt about 
paper napkins. liked large towel-size napkin, softest linen, such 
she had brought him her rich trousseau. But did good 
tell her. She insisted upon practicing these small economies even when 
was longer necessary. 

“Your orange juice has been standing,” she said. 

“Delicious,” said. “Very delicious. And you are not 

She shrugged. “It does not agree with you should know 
now.” 

Much did not agree with her these days. only she used something 
her face! And her hair too! What pity was drab, grey. 
Naturally she refused use rinse. remembered the old lady, her 
mother, elegant and stately, sitting her drawing room, which was 
panelled cherry wood, serving tea, with her hair radiantly white 
and again his mind’s eye could see the single sapphire gleaming 
brilliance colors her finger. 

Looking now Helga’s plain finger, his determination grew. Such 
lovely child, that girl the Fancy Pantry. must find out her 
name tomorrow. course was fool believe that she would 
nice him unless showed his gratitude some tangible way. 
must the sapphire. Nothing else could please her more. 

helped himself toast and marmalade. “You had another letter 
from asked tentatively. Holst, the attorney Munich, had 
been handling Helga’s property and had already recovered more 
than they had dared expect. 

Helga gave him shrewd look. “It was only—routine matters,” she 
replied. 

recognized the tone severity her voice, and, seeing that she 
volunteered additional information, said, was thinking only 
what blessing that last life can easier for you.” 

Her eyes almost softened. imagined them filled with liquid light 
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that remembered frem her youth, when had wooed her Dresden. 
She was Sir Walter Scott’s Rachel, with that dark Oriental coloring 
her cheeks and eyes. But the next moment, she looked him and 
her eyes were inscrutable she had the fixed scrutiny her father, the 
old judge. Ernest had only shut his eyes hear the old man explain- 
the residual capital sum that someday would divided 
into three parts with his only daughter getting two-thirds, and she must 
not tamper with the bonds the Agricultural Bank Morocco, which 
would pay dividends for another two 

“You have not touched the marmalade,” said, helping himself 
another portion. “It beyond doubt the most delicious have had—” 

had purchased the Fancy Pantry from the girl, and Helga 
had been cross. “Whenever you volunteer the store you are 
sure bring back something like this,” she had said. 

“Taste it, dear,” said his persuasive voice. 

“Have you forgotten?” she reminded him. not eat sweets.” 

only want make you see that not extravagance.” 

“Sixty-nine cents for small jar! Ernest, how can you say 

laughed, showing his teeth. White firm teeth, his age too. But 
course she could not appreciate his teeth. “It isn’t you couldn’t 
afford it,” said, dear, you not seem realize how amply 
you can afford even more expensive marmalade than this.” 

She was looking him with those eyes again, but silence, sipping 
her black coffee. felt vaguely and licked trace 
marmalade from his mustache. Her moodiness always troubled him, 
but now reassured himself watched her sip black coffee. Ach, 
thought, who but Helga could drink black coffee—and without sugar 
too! 

She was heroic woman was the first admit that. took cour- 
age work domestic Mrs. Lansing’s house when they first came 
over this country. You would never guess that she lived mansion 
Dresden and had two maids wait upon her. And before that 
took even more courage live underground she had done during 
the war. For seven years she had remained hidden from the Nazis. She 
had lived darkness without losing her sanity. Yes, there was courage 
her all right. 

the eve the Nazis’ assumption power, they had married after 
dashing courtship when had won her proposing from his knees. 
His friends had cautioned him against the risk marriage into her 
family, for her father, the judge, was well-known and was impossible 
conceal his racial background but Ernest could not resist the wind- 
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fall that came with her. They would ride out the Nazi storm, had 
reasoned, and what with powerful friends high places, one would 
touch his wife. But had not reckoned the intensity the Nazi 
fury the cowardice his powerful friends. 1939, when realized 
what was happening, was too late take any part Helga’s fortune 
out the country. One one her relatives disappeared. They were 
never heard and was almost unseemly mention them. The 
dead Nazi Germany were mourned silence. Then finally both 
her parents were shipped east, and the outbreak the war she too 
would have been arrested she had not gone into hiding. 

How she lived really never knew except that during those years 
she subsisted chiefly potatoes and the few vegetables that her 
neighbors smuggled her from their garden and what man- 
aged take for her from the mess the civilian canteen where 
worked. Living underground, she grew thin and wasted. The cellar 
was cold and dark and infested with roaches and rats. Day after day 
—night after night—she kept herself concealed. She never saw sun- 
light she lost contact with the actual world and was sustained solely 
her will survive. Sometimes night she would come out 
hiding sleep his side. They would hear the great lorries racing 
through the empty streets, and while she clutched his arm, praying that 
they would not stop their door, would wonder they had found 
her out and perhaps they were coming for her; for now she 
longer seemed his wife. She had become grey and broken that she 
might have been the misshapen peasant girl who scrubbed the front 
steps. She was already dead his thoughts. 

And then one November afternoon, after was already dark outside, 
came home tell her that wanted divorce that might 
free marry handsome young girl who worked his secretary the 
canteen. She was blonde, veritable Valkyrie, and she could had only 
through marriage. For three months had faced her across the desk, 
tantalized her presence and her and though 
had fought off the impulse drive Helga out the house, could 
not help himself. the end had demand this favor her. 

first naturally she would not believe was this grim joke? 
Didn’t realize, she explained, once she saw how serious was, that 
her life depended upon her being married him? divorced her, the 
Gestapo would learn her presence and they would send one their 
lorries the dead night for her. 

looked her with pity but could not bear the sight her. 
The potato diet had altered her. She smelled the dank cellar where 
she lived darkness. 
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“It the war,” said. “Thousands are dying each day.” 


” 


“Think what you are asking do, 
band—” 

“You will never know, Helga, how this has burdened mind, but 
you must understand that love this girl. She means everything the 
world me. You see 

“To kill me—” 

“No, no,” protested. not wish see you die, but without 
Matwilda myself cannot live—” 

When spoke noticed the inscrutable quality her eyes. Even 
her desperate plight she could not beg him for help. She had never 
begged anything anyone. was not her blood. She could not beg 
him for her life. But the same time she held out against him for 
weeks until finally she saw that must have this divorce, that she 
did not consent willingly was prepared denounce her the 
police and she gave lioness might surrender, defiant the end, 
refusing the little sympathy regret that was anxious give her. 

remembered that day her capitulation and how eager was 
tell Matwilda the office that she could share his victory. 
had hurried down the street, his mind dancing with visions the future. 
From the distance came ominous siren warning the air raid and 
was annoyed for the long delay the waited impatiently 
for the clearing signal sounded, and when came fairly ran 
down the street...to tell Matwilda. found...in place the 
canteen massive heap rubble she and forty others had been burned 
death the explosion that followed the raid. 

How dragged himself home afterwards did not know. how 
sat the darkened room thinking the girl whom had never 
possessed and whom would never possess now. did not notice 
Helga until she stood the doorway and snapped the light. Why 
was home early from the canteen, she asked. 

They stood there, silent, until she chose explain where she had 
been. Out desperation, for she had nothing else lose, she had gone 
the Gestapo talk someone who had known her father happier 
times, and who now for certain consideration had consented remove 
her dossier from the official file that there would record her 
existence. Let Ernest divorce her now. She could not harmed, for 
she had saved herself her own exertions. 

too late,” “If you wish, can remain here before.” 
And when told her the girl’s death she did not change expression 
only something came into those eyes and turned the blue black 
that for him least there was never again that soft light them. Out- 


she said. hus- 
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wardly she showed nothing, either regret nor satisfaction, and she 
never referred the dead girl again. 

They remained Germany for the balance the war. With the 
advent the Russians, they fled Munich; finally they made their way 
America, and for another six years they lived poverty such they 
had never known before. could not find any employment except 
ordinary manual labor, which could not accept, not for the few 
pennies was offered and while looked for position suitable his 
station, Helga worked first domestic that unpleasant Mrs. 
Lansing’s home and then scrubwoman office building, and 
finally dressmaker the alteration room one the large stores. 
time her restitution claims were recognized and she gave the job. 
Only last March did she consent buy this lovely home Preston 
Hollow. 

Ernest spread the marmalade over his third slice bread and said, 
“You certainly must try it, dear. For sake—” smiled, con- 
scious his trim mustache and the character lent his face. 

The phone rang while was still inwardly contemplating the vision 
his smart figure. Helga went for it; she returned and beckoned 
him. was surprised, for had business connections here, and 
the tiny pension got from Germany was too small for investment. 

“Hello,” said, and when heard the voice the girl from the 
Fancy Pantry, his heart leapt violently that was afraid Helga 
might detect something. 

“The sherry in,” the girl explained. “The two different brands you 
wanted.” Only Monday had stopped and mentioned the sherry 
and now they were here. What girl, that child, thought, even 
the trouble learn his name. The slight cast her left eye put him 
mind the dead Matwilda whom had never possessed. Ach so, 
thought. Perhaps she saw him father image, for Monday 
had asked her many questions about herself, and she trustingly had 
confided him. “Expect twenty minutes, dear,” said 
softly. was whistling fragment the Student Prince when re- 
turned the breakfast room. poured himself fresh coffee and added 
two spoons sugar. 

Helga glanced him without speaking and stopped whistling. 
Why should blurt out his joy? was better contain oneself, but 
the transported him, and felt himself smiling. “Helga,” 
said, “you must wear ring your finger.” 

was surprised that had spoken the ring, but his thoughts 
had been the girl the shop. Such lovely child, with such delicate 
pink fingers! 
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have need for rings,” said Helga. “My fingers have grown 
unaccustomed them.” 

was true; they were red and discolored and still swollen from the 
lye she had used Mrs. Lansing’s. couldn’t bear look them. 
“That beautiful ring your mother’s!” said. happened 

“Only don’t speak it,” she sighed after long interval. 
longer have it.” 

“The sapphire gone—?” 

was conscious his disappointment. few prized things she had 
kept, carefully locked her jewelry box. “You wonder where is,” 
that dossier would disappear from their files.” 

sat quietly, not daring raise his cup nor look her. 
twelve years she had not spoken that dreadful day, though times 
hoped that she had forgotten, that like other unpleasant details 
the past had been obliterated. stirred uneasily but immediately 
brushed away his forebodings. indeed pity,” murmured. 
“And Herr Holst successful recovering the Agricultural Bank 
stock, you can replace it, dear.” did not want her linger 
the past. got and came around the table, taking care kiss her 
the forehead. said. The expression was her father’s; 
had never finished meal his home without signifying his pleasure 
and delight with the food kissing his wife. Ernest felt that his re- 
membering was nothing less than inspiration. 

Helga stirred her chair, caught the memory. But she recovered. 
“You are going out 

stroll,” replied. “After breakfast good for the digestion.” 

With her plain hand she waved him his chair. “Ernest, 
friend must wait minute. must talk you.” 

“My friend could feel his hand shake. 

“Now hear out,” she said. must speak the point. You are 
leave this house.” merely stared her. “For long time, Ernest, 
have thought carefully about what must do. This not decision 
made overnight.” 

“Helga, you must explain. not understand.” They faced each 
other, they had done that cold November afternoon Dresden. 
asked. and good, but how will live?” 

“You have your pension from Germany.” 

pension Are you joking, will not keep cigars.” 

“Then you must give them up. You are clever man, Ernest. You 
will not starve. that sure.” 

“And you—” said, looking hard the plain hand she had placed 
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the waited tell after you had come again into your 
property.” 

“My property—that matters little now,” she shrugged. “And, yes, 
waited, but only certain that you were seeing this—this woman.” 

“There woman,” commenced, but her stern expression 
stopped him. dear, you are unduly suspicious.” 

“Please,” she said, “do not dispute with me. There have always been 
women. While worked Mrs. Lansing’s you were seeing certain 
Roberta, and then—” 

“Yes,” conceded, “there have been others, but always you were 
first turned his face her that she could see his 
tears. But her own eyes, when she faced him, were inscrutable 
before. Their deep black gaze returned his glance; they saw his tears 
but they did not soften. They were back Dresden the past fell away, 
and stooped again was his knees. “We have meant too much 
each other,” cried, and bent forward that his mustache touched 
her apron. was crying freely now, but all the while was conscious 
her strange implacable presence. She might have been deaf-mute. 
She might have been mount granite, little human did she appear. 
Some voice seemed warn him not beg. Begging would not move 
her. 

“Get up, Ernest,” she said. “This ridiculous for man your age.” 

cannot get until you tell this joke you are having with 
me.” 

She spoke slowly. think the joke has been expense for many 
years,” she said, looking beyond him. “No, not joke,” she corrected 
herself. “From the start knew. was only that—” She hesitated and 
looked down suddenly upon him. could not help myself, that lacked 
the strength.” 

Only now for moment did the blue return her eyes, and hope 
again flourished him. Ach so, some part his mind reacted. The trim 
mustache, that deep ineffable charm. was not question strength 

“Helga,” started. “Helga, dear one—” 

She gave him chance continue but got her feet and stepped 
clear him. would have fallen had not balanced himself against 
the table. Hearing the slight noise made, she turned involuntarily, 
but then spare him the shame witnessing his humiliation, she 
hurried the kitchen. 
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She was standing before full-length mirror, looking critically 
and down her frame. She did not like what she saw. She never had. 
Ten thousand times she had turned before mirror, she turned now, 
first one side and then the other, observe with furious disgust 
and loathing that her rump was too flat. was just too 
damned flat didn’t thrust out far enough, the way men liked. And 
her ankles were too thick. She had never revealed her ankles when 
she went the street had guests; she had always worn long full 
flouncing skirts, which had concealed her squabset (her anchor-chain 
ankles, and her hindend, which looked her father had every morn- 
ing, when she was child, flattened with thick wet board. 

She kept turning and looking, her aquamarine eyes cold with dis- 
taste; her thin unrouged lips, seamed fine lines, set together hard. 
Suddenly she turned look the clock. was eight-thirty. The big 
stupid bastard would knock the door nine-thirty. She was little 
ashamed think him that way, for had loved her long time— 
for forty years (oh, more than through two marriages and two 
dead wives. was single now, and wealthy and though bloated with 
over-eating and age, and though breathed too hard when thinking 
what men thought too much of, was not bad figure squire. 
Money had taught him eat good places and wear good clothes. 

She left the mirror and went the north wall her small parlor. 
Almost the entire wall, from floor ceiling, was covered with photo- 
persons she had known, all them long ago. Her own 
Copyright 1959 Vardis Fisher. This story, never before published, will 
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image was there, the center; showed extraordinary young 
woman—a blonde with enormous mass golden yellow hair that 
was like pile morning over her head and shoulders. The complexion 
had been lovely then. The bosom had been small but you could see that 
there was one, without padding. She had yearned actress then, 
and there she stood, not like last duchess, slain boar, but 
gloriously radiant girl whose laughing challenging green eyes had 
cried life, Come, you dare, and take me! But life had never come. 
Nothing had come but the dull persevering high-school classmate, who 
had sat her doorstep until she married him, and was now laid out 
upstairs bedroom, coma which, the doctors said, might last 
for ten 

The male figure her right had always thrilled her just look 
him: dancer black tights, his male organs looking somehow like 
three small fat fists under the garment. She would look his proud 
arrogant Latin face—at the curling sideburns, the thin ink-stroke 
his mustache, the cruel black eyes, the mouth ripe with self-indulgence 
and and then her gaze, narrowed and agleam with both lust 
and envy, would come down the trim muscular torso; hesitate mo- 
ment the organs turn downward the sinewy legs and the ballet- 
poised feet. revery she had often imagined herself bed with him, 
between satin sheets. 

her left was the photo another male dancer (how her husband 
had hated them and all around the three them were the 
lovely haughty faces young men and women who had aspired 
stars the Hollywood galaxy, but who long ago had gone and been 
forgotten. was this that always brought the pain throbbing her 
throat, the anger swimming like venom through her brain. For why 
had so! Why did these young and beautiful creatures, passion- 
ately alive, hungry seen and heard, caressed and applauded, have 
cast down and out, she had been? Oh, she had had few small 
parts, but then, more; and bitterness she had trudged off the 
altar with the dull perspiring suitor who all the while had been stand- 
ing back, waiting. age and oblivion stood back, waiting! She wouid 
have yield them all, them all! 

Her step heavy, the flaccidity her jowls more apparent, she turned 
back the mirror. Her absinthe eyes were wet with tears now; her 
upper teeth were set over her pale lower lip. She tried see what was 
the mirror, but what did matter ?—for she hated it, was old, 
was old! Yes, she would wear the bottom her trousers rolled! Yes, 
she would eat peach! Jesus, our Friend and how she 


hated all! Silkily, stealthily, slowly she turned toward the parlor. 
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One wall was covered with photos, another was lined from floor 
ceiling with books—for she had been, her questioning romantic way, 
book lover, this woman who had searched thousand biographies, 
autobiographies and memoirs for the tales success failure, glory 
heartbreak. Behind the highest row books, right against the ceil- 
ing, she had gun—a .38 automatic, with the clip full and cartridge 
the chamber. She wanted the gun now. She didn’t know what she 
would with but she wanted it; simply holding made her feel 
stronger, stroking made her feel younger. She drew heavy chair 
over the books and looked round her for things pile the chair. 
She took large unabridged that she laid thick en- 
cyclopedia and for the third object she chose Mark Twain Eruption 
because she liked the title. the Twain she laid the 1956-57 Who’s 
ho, and opened the McCorkles, whose name she detested because 
was her husband’s. She intended stand them. She brought an- 
other chair, and stepped from the pile books, glancing down for 
moment the McCorkles with smile pure malice. Seizing the 
book shelving with one hand, she reached with the other, but fell 
three four feet short the gun. She had known that she would. She 
had also known that she would love the sensuous erotic sensations 
pouring like hot wine through her body she reached and strained 
upward, with both arms last, like figure tiptoe mound 
books, trying fly. She was not surprised when she fell with crash 
and sprawled her back with Who’s Who her belly. Feeling 
itching mischief all over inside her she opened the big book see what 
was written about the McCorkles, but she couldn’t read without her 
bifocals and she had known that. 

The mood passed suddenly had come, and like old female 
caretaker cemeteries she got her feet. She went the back porch 
and fetched stepladder; she mounted and clasped the gun and 
brought down. For few moments she fondled the gun, turning 
over and over looked into the black hole the placed finger 
the trigger and squeezed, knowing that the safety was on. should 
this way,” she said aloud, and thrust the barrel what she took 
the exact center her heart. she should this way—and 
she placed the cold hard steel against her right temple. she could 
open her mouth, thrust the barrel and fire against her spine. She 
knew all the ways and some day she would 

Hiding the gun behind Views Religion, she went back the 
mirror. The clock told her that was now quarter past nine. would 
come any moment now—not Elmer Hoefflepoeg, before whom she 
would have thrown herself abject surrender, but the big old boar 
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who had loved her for forty years. She looked herself over, hating the 
demon her that made her it, but knowing that the demon her 
would the last thing die. She thought Robert Browning must have 
been simply impossible ass; for was not, how could have 
imagined that the best was yet be? Did the old fool mean the gray 
hair and halfblind eyes; the jowls hanging like pelican’s pouch, the 
tired the wrinkles like leaf veins the papyrus skin? She 
had used everything drugstore had for old skin but was still 
old skin, looking had been massaged with paste hog lard 
and steel shavings. When she was eighteen her skin had been like 
something out the heart springtime—like the violets and 
men had loved just touch and 

The doorbell rang. After last despairing look herself she turned 
answer and smiling, and sucking her cheeks make dimples, 
she looked almost radiant she swung the door open and stood before 
the big man, her eyes challenging him her body did female things 
toward him. was speechless, she had known would be. was 
way she had, ever since those teen-age years the little she 
would move toward man with silken sylphlike movement—like 
something lovely coming out cocoon: out silken envelope, her- 
self all silk and light and sun, her body half-turning and poising like 
ballet dancer’s, her breasts thrust out, her eyes half-closed, their ab- 
sinthe depths full allure and challenge. She would look the man’s 
face and watch the change and all the sirens her would sing- 
ing! Not once had man failed her: they had all responded the 
challenge, the beautiful woman swishing silken negligee, poised, 
looking full into their eyes, waiting—daring them possess her, 
their souls they had room for such loveliness. 

was this morning. She moved toward the big boar, she had 
moved toward boars, bulls and studs ten thousand times; and she saw 
what she had seen ten thousand times—the startled look first and then 
the eyes filling with wonder and the male’s frame with ardor for the 
female. master timing, she held the pose only about two three 
seconds—only long enough bring the primitive jungle into the man’s 
eyes, his deep essentials flowing upward past his heart. Then with 
smile and curtsey she stepped back and aside, bowing him in, his 
brimming senses overflowed and his maleness turned deeper red. 
was such ox, this She saw that had put necktie, silly 
rag thing that tied knot might have tied around 
steer’s neck. She could smell his cheap shaving lotion. His chest filled 
deep and then was looking round him for ashtray, for one hand 
held saliva-soaked cigar. 
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“Melvin, you darling!” she cried, everything about her feline and 
purring. “It was dear you come. Will you sit 

Melvin, the well-digger, sank couch, his eyes telling her that 
was not thinking well-digging now. Remembering the adulterous 
hours she had spent with ardent Latin between sheets purest 
orchidaceous silk, and the Latin’s ways with his hands, she looked 
Melvin Hogan’s hands and detested him. No, she was wise her own 
ways and knew that was herself that she detested, for trying play 
the siren when she was old. God, how old! And was old too, the 
bum, was past sixty, had right his age forget his ragged 
wet cigar and look woman that way. For had orchitis, hadn’t 
he? She was sure had, the way sat. only Elmer Hoefflepoeg 
had come! Elmer was publisher the local newspaper, small fas- 
tidious immaculate dandy the very sight whom made her blood pour, 
and passion shutter her eyes with velvet darkness. She had not been 
able probe the reasons for this: Elmer’s wife was insane alcoholic 
but course that was not it. Lord! The mere presence 
the man, his topcoat brushing her arm, actually made her swoon, with 
million little angels racing her blood. two men could have been 
more unlike than the publisher, with his incredible name and the ink 
stroke his upper lip, and this big lubber who weighed two hundred 
and forty and looked had spent his life moving mountains. 

Melvin now put the soggy end the dead cigar between his thick 
Scotch lips, puffed time two; heaved himself and thrust big 
hand into pocket after held flame the cigar and sucked 
hard, his cheeks caving in, his lips puffed out like sow’s vulva heat 
and then took the cigar away from his mouth and said, “Where you 
want dig this 

She felt actual nausea. The fire him had gone out. was like 
water-soaked chunk river driftwood that had been thrown into 
fire and for few moments had seemed burning; but you knew 
that was only another’s flame playing over it. 

“On the hill the middle the eighty. Then can irrigate all ways 
once.” 

She knew that would think that was cute. His heavy face, thick- 
ened wind and weather, broke into grin. Somewhere deep inside 
him was chuckle. 

lips lips have kissed and where and why have forgotten 
and what arms have lain under head till morning.” 

said. 


“Melvin, let’s not dig wells this morning, for well, well 
loneliness. 
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can dig that kind too,” said. 

For moment she doubted her senses. Then she stood up, utterly 
sick him, sick him that she wanted scream. She wanted him 
go, the polar bear the zoo went, when turning away from specta- 
tors its cave the stone wall, its fat rounded rump rolling 
walked. She prayed for the telephone ring; for telegram boy 
even for hydrogen bomb come out the Russian skies. 

guess you want know what will cost,” said. 

That was Melvin, all right: stupid that could never made 
understand that she didn’t care hoot about the cost thing, but 
only how much fire was it. She was afraid she might rush away 
vomit. She thought she could feel her jowls actually sagging, and all 
her facial wrinkles pushing out their cosmetics and massages, this 
big thickwitted buffalo puffed his dead cigar and her. For 
she could tell that wasn’t sure now that wanted marry her, 
she were ever widow. was saying that didn’t make much differ- 
ence where the eighty the well was sunk but she was trying not 
hear him. now the signs age her she had put hand 
her eyes, hide her eyes from him, that she could close them and 
for few moments shut out his horrible face. was face full well- 
digging and profits. She had make one more effort, she told herself, 
knowing that would cost her all that she had left. When she spoke, 
she still hid her eyes with her hand. 

just don’t feel like talking about today, Melvin. Could 
She took her hand away and forced smile. “In few 
days?” She turned away, feeling faint. 

Even the thick Melvin saw that she had turned the color wet flour. 
Slowly, rises from its bed sleep, stood up. “How 
Mitch?” 

Mitchell was her husband. “The same.” 

guess them kind never get better,” said. 

She could feel the pain was trying express sympathy 
the only way the ten-year-old boy stood out all over him and 
she couldn’t bear look him. Hating the concern with which 
looked her she moved the door and opened it. Lord, wanted 
help her, for whom there could help; for she was old child- 
less frustrated embittered woman, who had once been the music the 
rutting-song, the siren whom Penelope hated. She couldn’t meet his 
eyes. Everything her was going pieces. There was well dig, 
she wanted well, she had used this pretext bring him over; 
and now his tall broad back was disappearing down the walk, and 
something her was going with it, something that she could never 
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again call back. She closed the door softly and then, the center her 
parlor, kept turning, with the movements marionette show- 
window. These movements led her the telephone, then over where 
she had hidden the gun, then back the green earphone its cradle. 
She closed the fingers her right hand around but still hesitated. 
She must have stood full minute, immobile, like woman wax 
before she picked up. 

The voice the other end was woman’s. Mina McCorkle,” 
said Mina, fighting hold check the insanity that was about 
sweep through her floods lightning. speak Mr. Hoeffle- 
After long moment the voice the other end was male. 
said, “Hello?” 

“Hello,” Mina said. Mina McCorkle. Can you come over? 
I’m very serious trouble.” 

“Can what?” asked the voice, rising astonishment. 

“Come over!” she cried, wanting scream. The stupid little fastidi- 
ous fool! “This Mina McCorkle, Eastern Park Road.” She was 
shrill. With complete change tone she said calmly, “Can you come 
over for few minutes? I’m trouble.” 

There was silence—then wariness the voice the other end: 
“What kind 

can’t tell you the phone. need help. Can you come?” 

awful busy,” the voice said. “My managing editor just left 
and I’m doing the work ten men. Drive over here, can give you 
minute.” 

“You know can’t drive,” she said, striking the words off her tongue 
like maggots. Then, almost screaming, “You know damn well can't 

awful busy,” the voice said coldly. “If can’t come find 

The controls her snapped. She let the receiver fall and leapt up- 
ward, looking wildly round her, her green eyes wide open and bugged 
out, her breath held her throat. For few moments she held the pose, 
glanced once the earphone the floor; and then, with 
movements swift and frenzied that her feet barely touched the car- 
pet, she fled the gun, struck the big dull Views Religion aside and 
seized the grip. Without hesitating instant she fired the general 
direction what she took her head. She fell over, screaming, but 

still clutching the gun, and began crawl like mortally wounded 
thing toward the telephone. She supposed that she was dying. She was 
sure she could hear the gurgling sound blood running, and the 
dark lonely recesses her being she wondered she had shot through 
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her throat and her jugular vein. Suddenly her breathing took 
rasping blood-sucking sound. With convulsive movement which 
she kicked out furiously and flung her arms out and heaved her body 
closer the telephone she fired again, this time what she took 
the direction her heart. She recoiled, from the impact 
bullet, and then kicked the telephone stand over. The telephone came 
tumbling down. With what she thought was the last her dying 
strength she moved her lips the mouthpiece and whispered into it, 
“T’ve shot myself! 1’m dying!” Holding the gun close the telephone 
she fired again. She was half-sitting now, part her weight her 
left elbow, her left hand pushing the ear piece her skull, her right 
hand holding the gun and away from her, her finger the trigger. 
Somebody was speaking into the phone but she couldn’t understand 
words now. She was dying and she wanted die fast and get over 
with. She was breathing hard. She was struggling remain conscious, 
and again loud hoarse whisper she said into the mouthpiece, “I’m 
dying! I’ve shot myself!” 

She did not listen for reply. There was nothing hear now, 
more say. She would soon dead and the long bitter hideous struggle 
wouid over. Slowly she was sinking forward; but every now and 
then she would twitch and shudder, like beast convulsed the pains 
and she would make feeble efforts sit up. Then she would 
sink still farther; and when the patrol car came and two policemen 
entered her house she was bowed over, her forehead almost the 
floor, one hand clutching the earphone, the other the gun. Her breathing 
was hard and throaty. nightmare she heard voices and felt 
hands. The hands seemed feeling over her. She was lifted and laid 
out something and from distance thousand light years she 
heard thin voice like the beep sputnik saying, can’t see any 
She then pulled hard with her right forefinger but there was 
sound except the faint beeping. She actually did not know that she was 
borne out the house and put car. She did not know that either 
side her sat policeman, looking her and one another, their eyes 
saying, What hell you make this? 

Then she heard the beep sounds again but she didn’t care now. She 
felt deeply utterly weary and glad die. After few moments she put 
out her long thin right hand, seeking: the hand came trouser leg 
and paused like insect like insect moved the leg the knee. 
The policeman looked down the hand and over his comrade, back 
and forth. Then laid one his big palms over the thin frail hand 
the woman, and the woman’s hand nestled inside the palm, like 
lamb born cold day seeking warmth and shelter. 
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They thought they heard thin faint voice speaking. The one who 
had covered her hand bent forward, straining hear and said last, 
“She says she’s lonely. She says over and over, she’s lonely death 
lonely.” The man straightened and looked across his comrade. 
The comrade looked down the body, over which blanket had been 
thrown. The other policeman looked his big bronzed hand: inside it, 
the hand squirmed and gouged gently with fingernails, though try- 
ing dig nest inside the palm. The bronzed hand closed little, 
pity, and felt again the eager squirming inside; and the eyes looked 
down the face, deathly white, with specks stuff from the long 
lashes lying the white cheeks. 
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SONG FRAGMENT 


Life seems deep dream, nearly over, 

love. pheasant croaks the field. 

Rain strews the windows, seed-pearl sounds 
the day low and grey. 


small one, these later years 

have been good together. 

How strange feel that must soon awaken 
and will alone, each from the 


Rose leaves shiver the wind. 

Beyond them the bamboo weaves and sighs. 
Soul me, heart troubled 

will remember each 


ETHEL ROMIG FULLER 
BEGOTTEN WORLD HUNGER 


was own idea 
passionately conceived— 
germ fertile with promise. 


toward juice-bursting, frost-crimsoned perfection. 
Hope outdistanced gestation. 


harvest hour... 
fragrance orchards... 
ripe dream, still-born 


Now never, never shall know 
potentials, all lovely-cored, 

might have seeded 
demolished Edens. 


VERN RUTSALA 


ONE BIRTH 


Deposited dumb fumbling bed— 
carrying mother cries, his blood 

now knowing the message her pain— 
his eyes dream light and search for lost 
darkness once again. 


cries— 
blood’s memory thick—for the sickness 
breath that clouds his lungs, 
the affliction light that coats 
his swimming eyes. 


sucks the air, 
forced clumsy chest 
and pulls the pain birth 
through his throat. falls cries 
that wrinkle his wet, torn face— 
now old his life were nine months 
and birth vicious death. 


Suspended his heels outer space, 
fights this air. hates the burning 
light his milky eyes. 


And slowly 
kicks into this world, dumb, 
violent fish air, and learns 
with lungs the feel his life. 


MELVIN WALKER FOLLETTE 


THE SLEEPER 


Out the log sleeps beside 

Red bleed the toadstools, mealy, sleek 
And dreamy the coloured shade 
Companion toads flock from the creek. 


Sweetly steams dead deer’s flank 
the poison stream that trickles 
Where spears iris flags outflank 
The purple the purple sky. 


The toady song, the sun, the knee- 
High grass fattens the bog 

And still the shade abide these three 
The boy, the fungus, and the flag. 


Fenced the fear boy’s mind 

The image lost, though come before, 

Breaks out upon the purple wind 

And blooms the scarlet mushroom’s spore 


And claps the flaccid iris flower 

With liquid wings high condor 
Composes rings amythyst. 


The boy with the purple pendant hot 
Flag plucked from the cool ooze 

Wakes where toadstools meekly rot 
And petals close. 
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ANSWER, ECHOES 


all got out the car slowly, stiff from the long cold ride, and 
looked the house that was our home. was weather-saddened 
old building the edge Pawnee, town the sky watches away off 
there the high plains. All around was the slow roll those plains, 
the land had driven through, which lay quiet and imposing, one big 
ocean brown. 

Pop stood little ahead and looked back see how were 
taking the place. Peg had stopped the sidewalk and was calling 
ask could see the high school from the next corner. Mom stood 
smiling uncertainly and then looking quickly and searchingly 
the blank front window and the gray peeling paint and the sagging 
front porch. But Bob, slow, blue-eyed, twelve years old, expressed 
for all. stopped Mom and then began cry, and didn’t move 
and didn’t say anything. Then said was just cold; and Mom 
looked Pop; and they both said: “Let’s look inside now.” 

Pop said, “Look Flash, how likes the place.” Flash was run- 
ning around barking, glad out the car. 

Pop had the key the house, for had been through the town 
his first trip around the new sales territory. took into the un- 
furnished room and stood one corner pointing out good things and 
bad ones. 

the best can get now,” said, “but the job turns out all 
right, can get better.” 

“Why, can make like home Mom said. She led the 
way through the dining-room, which was long and had only one little 
window. The floor was covered with and when Mom raised the 
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yellow, tattered window shade, dust fell from the sill and floated 
the dim light. Pop took off his overcoat and stood the dining-room 
door hang up. didn’t follow into the kitchen; and 
four stood there, Bob close beside Mom, heard Pop shuffling his feet, 
and then coughed and stood still. The kitchen was dark. had 
been merely back porch and was now walled with boards that ran 
and down, like those barn. The window wasn’t window, really 
was not covered with glass but with kind screen treated with 
semi-opaque material—the kind window used chicken-houses 
let the light in. When the wind blew, the window material slatted and 
then was quiet again. Pop walked slowly, taking lot time 
adjust the sleeves his sweater. took off his glasses and wiped 
them carefully. 

Mom had been looking over the stove. “Why, someone has cleaned 
up,” she said. 

Pop put his glasses and looked her. sort worked 
when was through here has pretty good 
oven.” The sweater Pop had on, just for the moving trip, was one 
old ones; and when reached out open the oven door, saw 
the hole the elbow and the place Mom had sewed with almost- 
right red yarn. 

“We can put our white table here the corner,” Peg said. “And 
the sewing machine the dining-room the window.” She was 
busily tying handkerchief over her loose red and she talked, 
she went the back door and looked out through the small glass 
window. She pressed her nose against the glass, remember, and then 
her cheek, which still had, then, some its little-girl chubbiness, and 
some dust from the glass. 

“Oh, Bob,” she said, big pile boards. Maybe you can 
make something out them. Let’s out and see.” 

Pop and went out the trailer and carried the heavy stuff—the 
beds, the round mirror, and the dark table Grandma gave us—and the 
others swept and straightened the furniture around. night the beds 
were set up, and were all moved in. Mom cooked meal and toid 
morning for our first day school the new town. 

The room belonging Bob and was cold, but Mom had brought 
some warm blankets. Bob didn’t move after got into bed; and 
when asked him something, just said “Yeah” and then was still. 
lay awake long time listening the wind banging the windows and 
streaming around the house. river wind was flowing over all, 
and high-pitched current gurgled and swirled over the roof. 


ANSWER, ECHOES 


When look back it, remember those first days the little 
town flavor gray. Gray board buildings huddle along the rail- 
road track, which connects one gray horizon with the other gray 
horizon. Over the town the gray blanket sky, sky that mouldy 
around the edges, with now and then the gray procession days 
few wool clouds tumbling along downwind. And remember from the 
top floor the high school, you could watch train crawling feebly 
out the gray distance, and seeming come faster and faster toward 
the clump buildings, whistling self-consciously first and then 
baying hoarsely past the grain elevators, and finally lining out away 
from town, more and more slowly, till the gray distance again absorbed 
the creeping weary visitor. 

Pop was gone, traveling over his territory, most the time during 
the and the rest worked the house, and walked down 
Main Street, and looked out windows down bare streets. The one 
tree our yard, cottonwood, had leaves which, though brown and 
dry, clung and rattled the wind. When think those days, 
think that sound, sad clicking undertone what—you could tell 
the sound—would long winter. 

Pop had his work. Peg began acquire circle friends the 
high school. Mom had her house. And had the high school and the 
books the library. wasn’t bad for us. But Bob faced the new town 
the most alone. was too young and sensitive force his way, and 
was too sociable satisfied with solitude. Pop bought some 
pigeons for the pen Bob built with the boards the back yard; and 
for several weeks spent his time working with the pigeons. 
stayed the house every night, even when the school had basketball 
games. 

The Boy Scout meeting what finally helped. Mom had arranged 
for neighbor boy stop for new member; and when the two 
started out, Bob quiet and watching the other boy, Mom followed them 
the door and gave them each piece cake. She started reach out 
usual pull down Bob’s stocking cap, but then she glanced the 
other bey and pulled her hands back her apron and stood there 
the door watching the two Scouts walk away. 

Bob came home from that meeting swaggering little. took some 
popcorn Peg had made and sat down the stove. After few bites 
burst out, get bugler. The troop doesn’t have bugler, and 
told them had one, and use that old one Joe’s.” 

Mom said that would wonderful. She brought the bugle from the 
big trunk and asked Bob liked the boys and they liked him. Bob 
polished the bugle and talked about the Scouts the rest the evening. 
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was like his old self, loud and happy. Mom smiled she worked 
costume Peg needed for school play. 

the north edge town was little group trees called grove 
that part the country. The Scout cabin, shack built the boys 
themselves, was among those scrubby and was there that Bob 
was make his debut troop bugler Friday evening. When 
came home from school that night, Bob was already there, knotting 
big red handkerchief around his neck. The handkerchief was his scout 
emblem; but had uniform. excitedly took the bugle Mom 
handed him and ran out the front door. Mom and didn’t let him 
know what were going do, for fear would self-conscious 
but had decided walk the Scout meeting watch him. cut 
through the back street and then walked slowly near barn the 
street beside the “grove.” The sky was getting that cold purple band 
around the horizon that comes with the end winter afternoon. 
Beyond the town was the plain, bleak and endless. But front the 
little shack across the street were the ten fifteen Boy Scouts, lined 
attention and front them, straight—proudly, triumphantly 
straight—was Brother Bob. stood there the tumble-down 
barn—Mom wearing the heavy black coat Aunt Klara had given her, 
all around the silent evening beginning look hard old yellow 
sunlight—we listened the bugle call. Probably, others, the call 
was not well done; but was Bob blowing the horn the new 
town blowing ringing brave tone out the dark horizon; blowing 
sound that echoed and echoed. 

When the sound ended, Mom and walked back the way had 
come, back through the sky-watched town the weather-saddened 
house. Mom went inside get supper, and stopped Bob’s pigeon 
pen. Some the pigeons were just flying home—they were tame 
this time. They circled with white wings and then made sleepy clutter- 
ing sounds when they alighted. 

stood there and remembered the day had come town and 
how had been. Then walked the house and decided look care- 
fully the others not forget their forever-new faces alive the 
shabby rooms. wanted remember always Mom kneeling front 
the oven Pop had worked alone for us. won’t forget, ever, 
Mom’s head beside the warm lamp the kitchen, our new home. 
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SERIOUS SEPARATE THINGS 


Getting used being man 

walk like purpose and look down 
bowing head hear the tone 
offered serious separate things. 


Needing grace, meditate 

through the siren immediate, 
trying hard hesitate, 

offered million quick new worlds. 


Instants pass, each with light, 
fireflies fluttering through the night, 
buried streams that flit from sight, 
getting faster toward the end. 


Down wild canyons under the surface 

fish men gape their gills their wharves 
embark toward thicker streams than ours. 
The Universe rolls toward limit knowing. 


this year candle flame 
instants lost won’t come again 
force choice makes alone 
hundreds times any day. 


hearing the tone separate things. 
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BACK HOME 


The girl who used sing the choir 

would have slow shadow dependable walls, 
saw. walked summer nights. 

Persons came near those days, 

both afraid but not able know 

anything but kind Now. 


the maples insect sang 

insane for hours about how deep the dark was. 
Over the river, past the light the bridge, 
and then where the light quelled limits 

the park, left the town, 

the church lagging pretty far behind. 


When went back saw many sharp things 
the wild hills coming drink the river, 
the church pondering its old meanings. 

believe the hills won; afraid 

the girl who used sing the choir 

broke into jagged purple glass. 
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the Museum Modern Art New York. Mrs. Feves lives with her husband 
and three children Pendleton. 


VARDIS FISHER (As Death Lonely), who the author some thirty 
books, was born the end the last century Mormon frontier outpost 
Eastern Idaho. After taking his Ph.D. the University Chicago, taught for 
ten years universities, and from 1936 1939 directed the Idaho 
Writers’ Project and Historical Records Survey. Since 1939, has lived with 
his third wife Idaho’s Thousand Springs Valley, giving most his time his 
Testament Man Novels. The concluding book that group will published 


next January. Mr. Fisher’s recent novel, Tale Valor, makes use the Lewis 
and Clark story. 


JOHN FRIEDMAN twenty-three, third-year student 
Reed College, and has published poems Accent. 


ETHEL ROMIG FULLER (Begotten World Hunger) Poet Laureate 
Oregon and poetry editor The Oregonian. She has published three books: 
White Peaks and Green, Kitchen Sonnets, and Skylines. 


GALE (The Doe the Orchard) this spring published her first book 
poetry, Several Houses. Her work has appeared Northwest Review, Poetry, 


Colorado Quarterly, Southwest Review, and other magazines. Mrs. Gale lives 
Portland. 


BYRON GARDNER (color art) studied New York and Mexico City. 
native and now resident Portland, has had one-man shows Reed College 
and the Morrison Street Gallery and has exhibited several Northwest shows. 


JERE MEISEL GRIMM (b&w art) lives Portland with her husband, RAY- 

MOND also contributor this issue Northwest Review. teacher 

the Arts and Crafts Society, Mrs. Grimm took first prize sculpture the 
1957 Miami National Ceramics Show. 


RAYMOND GRIMM (b&w art) has for two years won State Fair prize 
pottery. has exhibited nationally, and his work has taken awards the North- 


west Craftsmen’s Show. teaches pottery, jewelry, and art education Portland 
State College. 


SALLY HALEY (color art) graduated from the Yale School Fine Arts and 
studied abroad. She lives Portland with her husband, MICHELE RUSSO, 
whose painting also presented this number Northwest Review. She has 
shown the Denver Art Museum, the San Francisco Museum, and Reality and 
Fantasy 1900-1954 the Walker Art Center, Minneapolis. 


CARL HALL (b&w art) received grant 1949 from the National Institute 
Arts and Letters. His work has been shown major museums the United 
States and represented many permanent collections. Artist Residence 
Willamette University and art critic for the Oregon Statesman. 


JAMES HALL the Yards) the author novel, Not the Door. 
With two other writers, Herbert Gold and Cassill, published collection 
stories, His fiction and poetry have appeared Accent, Harper’s 
Epoch, The Western Review, and other magazines. Mr. Hall teaches literature 
and creative writing the University Oregon. 


JAMES LEE HANSEN (b&w art) won the Seattle Art Museum-Norman 
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Davis First Purchase Award the 1958 Northwest Annual with “Neo Shang,” 
bronze sculpture. has received private and state grants facilitate petro- 
glyph research, investigating prehistoric rock carvings the Pacific Northwest 
for primitive art content. lives Portland; his work several permanent 
collections. 


KENNETH HANSON Dead Cat will have group 
poems the new Poetry Northwest, published Seattle. Mr. Hanson teaches 
literature Reed College and has published poems The New Yorker, Sewanee 
Review, Botteghe Oscure, and San Francisco Review. 


CHARLES HEANEY art) lives and paints Portland. “Ancestor,” 
shown this issue Northwest Review, belongs series three-dimensional 
paintings that deal with ancient life revealed fossil-bearing rocks. 


FREDERICK HEIDEL (color art) has received eight awards and prizes for 
his work and has exhibited the Paulo Biennial 1956, the Young Collectors’ 
Show the Dallas Museum Fine Art, the Metropolitan Museum Watercolor 
and other shows. heads the Art Department Portland State College. 


THEODORE HOLMES Still Without Words) has published poetry 
The Kenyon Review, the Paris Review, and Poctry. book his poems 
Scribner’s Poets Today series. member the English faculty the Univer- 
sity Oregon during 1958-59, Mr. Holmes will teach Harvard next year. 


ROBERT HUCK (color art) studied Rome 1954-1955 Fulbright 
Scholarship following his graduation from the University Colorado. Now teach- 
ing Oregon State College, has received nine purchase awards, has exhibited 
some thirty shows, and has had one-man shows this country and abroad. 


MANUEL IZQUIERDO art) was born Madrid, Spain, 1925 and 
came the United States 1942 after living France for three years. studied 
Portland’s Museum Art School, where now teaches. His work has been 
shown museums art Denver, San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, and the 
University Oregon, and permanent collections Seattle and Portland. 
His sculptures were featured the Spring, 1959, issue Northwest Review. 


DEMETRIOS JAMESON (color art) studied the School Fine Arts, 
Washington University, St. Louis, and the School Fine and Applied Arts 
the University Illinois. the art faculty Oregon State College and 
represented permanent collections Denver, Portland, Seattle, and else- 
where. has exhibited his work many times this country and abroad. 


GEORGE JOHANSON (color art) has taught drawing and painting the 
Museum Art School Portland since 1955. native Seattle, attended the 
Museum Art School and studied New York and Mexico. His work owned 
the Portland Art Museum, the Henry Gallery Seattle, and the New York 
Public Library. 


SYLVAN KARCHMER (Marmalade) has published stories many literary 
quarterlies, including Southwest Review, Antioch Review, Prairie Schooner, 
Epoch, and Perspective. Texan birth, has been the English faculty 
the University Oregon for eight year. During the summers teaches creative 
writing the Banff School Fine Arts Canada. 


STEVEN KATZ (Lough Muckland) this issue Northwest Review 
publishes his first fiction, story taken from long and complexly structured novel, 
The Journals Summer Kelly’s Thumb, which has been writing for more 
than year. twenty-four-year-old New Yorker, Mr. Katz completing work 
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toward Master Arts English the University Oregon. has published 
poetry Epoch. 


LEE KELLY (color art) native Idaho who attended the Museum Art 
School Portland from 1955 1959 and now lives Portland. has had one- 
man shows Portland’s Maryhurst College and the New Gallery Contem- 
porary Art, well the Artists’ Gallery Seattle. 


SOLANGE KOWERT (b&w art), Canadian birth, studied weaving 
and design Cranbrook Academy Art Michigan. Mrs. Kowert lives 
Portland. 


MELVIN WALKER FOLLETTE (The Sleeper) the author book 
poems, The Clever Body, published this summer. member the English 
department Oregon State College, Mr. Follette has published New World 
Writing, Beloit Poetry Journal, New Poets England and America, and has 
work Oregon Signatures. 1954, Mr. Follette won the New Poets the 
Midwest Award. 


WILL MARTIN (color art) studied architecture the University Oregon 
and 1955 was awarded the Ion Lewis Scholarship Architecture for study 
the Palais des Beaux Arts Fontainebleau, France. His prints, drawings, oils, 
and watercolors have been exhibited the City Art Museum St. Louis, the 
Seattle Art Museum, the Portland Art Museum, and the Tacoma Art Museum. 
has recently won competition for the design large mosaic mural for the 
entrance the Portland Zoological Gardens. lives Springfield. 


JAMES McGARRELL (color art) during the last eight years has studied 
Indiana, Louisiana, Maine, California, Germany and Spain. now lives 
Portland, where teaches Reed College. has exhibited most the major 
shows, including the Annual, and the Carnegie International. the fall, 
several his paintings will shown the Museum Modern Art. 


JACK McLARTY (color art) studied the Portland Museum Art School and 
New York the American Artists’ School. member the faculty 
the Museum Art School Portland and has won number prizes North- 
west shows. 


ERNEST MOLL End Eloquence) the author eleven books 
poetry and prose work, Below These Hills. collection his work, Poems 
1940-1955, appeared last year, and has poems Oregon Signatures. For two 
years Mr. Moll has served acting head the English Department the Uni- 
versity Oregon. member the International P.E.N. 


CARL MORRIS (color art) native Californian who studied the Art 
Institute Chicago and then Vienna and Paris. His paintings have taken the 
Anne Bremmer Memorial Prize the San Francisco Museum Art, the Mar- 
garet Fuller Award the Seattle Art Museum, and other awards and prizes. 
His work has been frequently exhibited internationally and hangs permanent 
collections the Whitney Museum American Art, the Metropolitan Museum 
Art, and other institutions. lives Portland with his wife, HILDA 
MORRIS, also contributor this issue. 


HILDA MORRIS (b&w art) has shown her sculptures this country and 
South America such shows the New Talent—1957, West Coast Artists’ 
Circulatina and the Northwest Invitational, 1959. She represented 
works permanent and private collections. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


FLORENCE MOURSUND (b&w art) studied Cranbrook Academy 
Art and has taught the Flint Institute Art and the University Kansas. 
She now lives Eugene and teaches metalwork the Extension Division the 
University Oregon. 


JOAN PATTERSON (b&w art) was born Baker and teaches clothing, tex- 
tiles, and related arts Oregon State College. She has taken honors for her work 
with Oregon flax. 


ROBERT PAUL View the Sound, and Two Poems) was born Red 
Lake Falls, Minnesota, and writes that “as far know the first person 
from Red Lake Falls appear Northwest considers himself 
Oregonian, however, and graduate student philosophy the University 
Oregon. has published fiction the Western Review, and his first published 
poetry appears this number Northwest Review. Mr. Paul was the founding 
editor Northwest 


RICHARD PRASCH art) teaches art Portland State College. His 
paintings have won the Catherine Baker Memorial Award the Seattle Art 
Museum and have been recommended for purchase three times that museum. 
reports: work always from the organic, natural forms landscape 
figure attempt work out creative synthesis the essential elements, 
selectively interpreted preliminary drawings and studies.” 


RADHUBER Have Watched the Buildings) was born New York 
and took Master Arts English from Columbia. instructor 
English the University Oregon. Northwest Review with this issue presents 
Mr. Radhuber’s first published poetry. 


MICHELE RUSSO (color art) was born Connecticut, the son Italian 
immigrants. spent his childhood Italy, was educated New England schools, 
and took Bachelor Fine Arts from Yale. His work has been shown major 
cities and exhibitions, and now teaches the Portland Museum Art School. 


VERN RUTSALA (One birth) considers himself resident Portland, 
though currently doing graduate work English the State University 
His poetry has appeared, will appear, the Paris Review, Epoch, Colo- 
rado Quarterly, Perspective, and Views. 


CHARLES RYAN (color art) member the art faculty the Univer- 
sity Oregon. studied the University Oregon and Italy and has ex- 
hibited San Francisco, Portland, Spokane, and Seattle. 


NELSON (color art) writes that for the past few years, the 
Oregon coast has been his “most inspirational and significant guide.” Canadian 
birth, Mr. Sandgren took Master Fine Arts from the University Oregon 
and has exhibited widely. recently was selected one two painters 
represent the Northwest the exhibition, Fresh Paint, Stanford, California. 
teaches Oregon State College. 


KENNETH SHORES (b&w art) lives Portland and makes pottery which 
has been shown the Henry Gallery the University Washington, the Ore- 
gon Ceramic Show Portland, and the University Oregon. 


JAY SOEDER (color art), native Indiana, taught high schools, 
served with the Army during World War Africa, Sicily, and Italy, and 
completed his art education the Art Institute Chicago. now teaches 
the University Oregon and has exhibited regularly regional shows. has 
had one-man shows New York and Midwestern cities. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


KAZUMI SONODA (b&w art) lives and paints Eugene. 


DON SORENSEN (color art) studied the Portland Museum Art School 
and has exhibited museums Oregon, California, and Washington. The Port- 
land Art Museum and the Southwest Washington Art Association own some 
his paintings. lives Oswego. 


WILLIAM STAFFORD (Answer, Echoes and Two Poems) the author 
book poems, West Your City, published this summer Talisman 
Press San Jose, California. has been publishing poetry various magazines 
for the past ten years. teaches English Lewis and Clark College. 


FREDERICK STAVER (Two Seasons) has poems Oregon Signatures. 
completing dissertation Edmund Burke’s aesthetics, while teaching English 
Oregon State College. His poetry has appeared several little magazines 
the East Coast. 


WAYNE TAYSOM (b&w art) studied art Wyoming, Utah, New York, 
France, Italy, and Mexico and has exhibited Detroit, Denver, and throughout 
the Northwest and the Moutain States. teaches Oregon State College. 


ANDREW VINCENT (color art) received his professional training the 
Art Institute Chicago and has taught the University Oregon since 1929. 
did Federal Works Art Project murals Northwestern cities, and has 
exhibited regularly, particularly Chicago, Denver, San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle, and Spokane. His work owned number museums. Mr. Vincent 
member the Oregon Centennial Art Selection and Awards Jury and chair- 
man the Lane County Art Commission. 


JACK WILKINSON (color art) teaches art the University Oregon. 
will lecture this summer the University Oregon’s Summer Academy 
Contemporary arts. Mr. Wilkinson studied with Gromaire and Leger Paris 
after training California. 


GENEVIEVE WILLSON art) received her education from the Domin- 
ican College, San Rafael, California, from the Escuela Pintura Escultura 
Mexico City, and from the California College Arts and Crafts Oakland. Her 
work has been shown the Northwest and Midwest, and she teaches Mt. Angel 
College. 


MILTON WILSON (color art) represented the Portland Art Museum 
collection and private collections the United States, England, and Italy. 
native and resident Portland, has exhibited Northwest shows, the 
Denver Invitational, and the Artists West the Mississippi Colorado 
Springs. 


JAN ZACH (b&w art) was born Slany, Czechoslovakia, 1914, and studied 
Prague the Superior School Industrial Arts and the Academy Fine 
Arts. 1938, helped plan several large expositions Czechoslovakia, and 
1939 decorated the Czechoslovak Pavilion the World’s Fair New York. 
1940, moved Brazil where was active art movements and founded, 
1949, the Museum Modern Art Estado Rio. During the past eight years, 
taught painting the Banff School Fine Arts and opened school paint- 
ing Victoria, British Columbia. His work has been exhibited internationally. 
Mr. Zach now teaches sculpture the University Oregon, and will serve 
president the Northwest Institute Sculpture, Oregon Chapter, for 1959-60. 
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